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LABOUR EXCHANGES HERE AND 
ABROAD. 


THERE is much difference of opinion as to the success of the Eng- 
lish Labour Exchanges, called into existence by the Unemployed 
Workmen Act of 1905. In their recent report to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, the Central Unemployed Body for London, which is 
in reality a central exchange controlling a number of branch ex- 
changes, take a favourable view of the results of their own work. 
They say there has been a large increase, particularly of late, in 
the number of applicants who have registered, and in the number 
of vacancies filled. As these are the two chief objects for which 
they exist, there would seem to be good ground for rejoicing. The 
success of the Central Body will be good news to all who are 
anxious to see these labour agencies multiplied and extended, and 
to London in particular, which supports those governed by that 
Body at a yearly cost of rather over £44,000, levied on the rates. 
Each of the eighteen or twenty district offices is in telephonic 
communication with the head office in Temple Chambers, whither 
daily returns of applicants and vacancies are posted. The offices, 
generally two shops are converted to the purpose, are convenient 
and suitably fitted up, one for men and the other for women; and 
distinct office hours are allotted to the two sexes, and to skilled 
workmen and clerks as distinguished from others. No fees of any 
Kind are charged, because the whole of the cost of maintenance is 
borne by the borough councils. A canvass of employers is re- 
garded as one of the regular duties of a superintendent. Cer- 
tainly, the Central Body ought to succeed, if labour exchanges can 
succeed in England. It has had every chance; the power of levy- 
ing rates by precept ; efficient control over all local Distress Com- 
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mittees ; and since the Local Government Board is represented upon 
it, the services, it may be presumed, of experienced government 
officials at its disposal Seeing that exchanges in London number 
half of those in the entire Kingdom, it is impossible to exclude 
them from any judgment which may be passed upon the English 
labour exchanges as a whole. 

Widely different are the views expressed upon this subject. 
Take those of the witnesses before the Royal Commission on the 
Poor Law, for instance. The Report itself alludes to the failure 
of the existing bureaux, and their inability to contribute to the 
mobility of labour. One witness is of opinion that “there has 
probably not been a single labour exchange in England which has 
yet been an important or indispensable industrial institution.” The 
chief remedies suggested are postal and telephone facilities, State 
subsidies for maintenance and establishment, preferential railway 
fares for workmen travelling in search of work. According to one 
estimate, the London exchanges might be maintained under the 
new conditions, at a cost of about £30,000 per annum. A saving 
so considerable as this can hardly be thought likely. But no 
reduction in outlay could, of course, be unwelcome, and the possi- 
bility of such a thing may be noted with satisfaction. Still, apart 
from the question of finance, there is the actual working of the 
exchanges to consider. It is difficult to see how that would be 
affected. At present the bureaux rely entirely upon local resources 
for support, as do those abroad, with a few exceptions. But they 
are exposed to other and greater evils than the lack of funds. 
Would the change help to get rid of the unsatisfactory attitude 
towards the exchanges assumed by the Trades Unions, and of the 
indifference of employers; and, if so, how? It is not quite clear 
that it would. The Central Body themselves admit that “the 
institution’s operations seem, for the most part, to reach the second 
class (2.2, of workpeople) only, those deficient in physique or 
capacity to work under ordinary conditions.”!_ The standard of 
the labour provided by the Central Body is said to be improving, 
but it is still in some cases 30 per cent. below the level of ordinary 
contract labour. On the other hand, it can be said that the utili- 
sation of such second class labour is an achievement ; and utilised 
it must be, unless the class of men who perform it are either to be 
left to want or to be maintained in idleness. But this difficulty of 
attracting the first-class workman has been experienced from the 
beginning. Four years of well organised activity in the exchanges 
have brought the Trades Unionist out of employment no nearer 
to their doors. He remains much where he has all along preferred 


1. Report submitted by the Central Unemployed Body to the Local Government 
Board in June last. ” 
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to be, free to look after himself. The Unions and employers alike 
seem to stand aloof, each no doubt waiting for the other. The 
contention that this undesirable state of things is mainly due to 
the association of the labour agencies with the charitable relief 
work of the Distress Committees created at the same time, can 
have little or no meaning in reference to London; since there the 
Distress Committees are, by the express stipulations of the 1905 
Act, superintended and controlled by, and known to be subservient 
to the Central Body. Several other reasons have also been put 
forward of different kinds, and Government intervention is recom- 
mended as the best means of dealing with the whole situation. 
Consequently, it may be interesting to see some of the details of 
one of those rare cases where a system of exchanges has been 
helped by the State in the manner suggested. The sixteen labour 
exchanges (Arbeitsnachweise) in the Grand Duchy of Baden have 
for more than twelve years past been in this position. They are 
under the superintendence of a central office at Karlsruhe, very 
much like the “central exchange” of the Unemployed Workmen 
Act as established so far in London only, and indebted probably 
not a little to the German model. Each exchange enjoys special 
facilities from the postal, telegraph, and telephone services. Work- 
men are allowed to travel at half fare distances above 25 kilometres 
(a little over 23 miles). Five of the offices (Konstanz, Lérrach, 
Miillheim, Schopfheim, Waldshut) receive no municipal aid; but 
the whole sixteen enjoy small grants from the State and from the 
urban districts which they serve. None is exclusively supported 
from any one source. The following financial particulars for the 
year 1908 should prove interesting and instructive. The figures, 
after the name of each town represent in order the percentage of 
income (which equals expenditure) derived from (a) the State, (4) 
the urban districts, (c) the municipalities, (2) subscriptions, fees, and 
other earnings. Baden-Baden, 8.5, 14.2, 76.6, 0.7; Bruchsal, 18.4, 
16.7, 62.0, 2.8; Durlach, 17.5, 11.7, 70.8,0; Freiburg, 11.0, 4.1, 52.6, 
32.3; Heidelberg, 19.6, 8.4, 71.1, 0.9; Karlsruhe, 14.3, 9.0, 76.7, 0; 
Konstanz, 23.4, 36.1, 0, 45.3; Lahr, 29.0, 24.2, 46.8, 0; Lérrach, 
22.3, 13.4, O, 64.3; Mannheim, 19.2, 12.8, 59.6, 8.4; Miillheim, 28.2, 
20.1, 0, §2.9; Offenburg, 22.1, 18.4, 58,5, 1.0; Pforzheim, 5.7, 4.8, 
78.3, 11.2; Schopfheim, 29.1, 19.4, 0, 57.6; Waldshut, 33.2, 22.1, 0, 
74.9; Weinheim, 23.0, 15,4, 59.2, 2.4. The amounts received under 
these headings by all the exchanges together, with the percentage 
of the total expenditure for all the exchanges which each amount 
represents, are as follow: From the State, £610, that is 14.5 
per cent.; from the urban districts, £465, or 11.0 per cent.; the 
municipalities, £2,493 19s. 3d., 59.0 per cent.; subscriptions, fees, 
and other earnings, £686 13s. 3d., 16.3 per cent. 
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Lastly, the’ following figures show the year’s net outlay in 
each case: Baden-Baden, £176 6s. 5d.; Bruchsal, £149 3s. od.; 
Durlach, £85 8s. 10d.; Freiburg, £728 11s. 7d.; Heidelberg, £178 
gs. od.; Karlsruhe, £558 os. 1d.; Konstanz, £268 gs.; Lahr, £103 
6s. 6d.; Lérrach, £112 2s. 8d.; Mannheim, £468 ros. 10d.; Miill- 
heim, £62 17s. 3d.; Offenburg, £136 1s. 11d.; Pforzheim, £1,049 
118. 6d.; Schopfheim, £54 13s. 3d.; Waldshut, £58 17s. 2d. ; Wein- 
heim, £65 1s. 8d. The sum of these amounts is £4,255 12s. 2d, 
a modest equivalent for a year’s upkeep and the working of an 
entire system of 16 exchanges, which, during that period, filled 
79,074 situations, at an average cost for each operation of thirteen 

ce.2 

It will be noticed that the income from fees and subscriptions 
is small, but that the State subsidy is smaller still, which is cer- 
tainly significant. This subsidy is graduated according to the 
population of the towns. Thus Mannheim, with 171,000 inhabit- 
ants, and Karlsruhe, with 122,000, come in for the lion’s share. It 
does not follow, however, that their percentages are necessarily 
the highest. The average cost of filling a vacancy is also small, 
though this amount is slightly above that for Germany as a whole, 
since Baden is not a thickly populated State. The State grant is 
regarded as a fair price for unrestricted co-operation between the 
various branches, and the result shows at how little cost this method 
of removing local obstacles may be successful. It will be well for 
us if we ultimately attain to such economy as this. But new 
financial proposals have been permitted to cluster so thick about 
' the project in England, that one may be pardoned for 
seriously questioning whether we can. The whole question is a 
new and difficult one, with which we are not as yet fully competent 
to deal. We lack the knowledge, and still more the experience to 
pronounce with proper certainty upon each new suggestion made. 
Opinions the most widely divergent and even mutually conflicting, 
prevail. 

The estimated cost under the new Bill is put down at £200,000 
for the whole Kingdom. But it must be noticed that in any 
attempt to collect information for an industrial survey of the 
country as a whole—one of the great objects of the scheme—we 
are placed at a disadvantage as compared with foreign countries, 
for which nothing can fully compensate. We have practically 
no official returns of the class concerned, and certainly 
none that deserve to be mentioned with the civil and military 
records, compiled with such jealous care abroad for other purposes, 
_ 2 The Central Unemployed Body in the year 1906-7 filled on an average 1428 
situations amonth. There were then 25 exchanges under its jurisdiction. Last season 


31,481 persons registered of whom only a portion would, of course, be successful in ob- 
taining work by this means, 
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and readily available for this one. As the English workman pays 
no income tax, he is officially registered nowhere. He has never 
acquired the habit of registration or learnt its advantages. In the 
archives of the State he has no existence. Can it be doubted that 
we have here the true secret of the immense superiority, both in 
point of economy and efficiency of the German exchanges over the 
English? There are 700 exchanges in Germany, 200 of which are 
public offices in receipt of municipal grants, and places are filled 
to the number of 150,000 per month, the Munich exchange alone 
having filled 25,000 in the first year of its existence.3 There were 
in 1907 some 17 provincial exchanges in England, and 25 more in 
London, with a combined monthly average for that year of 2,947 
situations found. Strange as it may seem, the importance of these 
police and military registers, which are always open to inspection 
by the officials of the foreign exchanges, has entirely escaped the 
attention of the expert witnesses, who furnished evidence before 
the Poor Law Commission on the German exchanges and the 
reasons for their superiority. There is no mention of them in the 
Report, though the Central Unemployed Body themselves are not 
slow to admit their vital character. 

Of the suggestions for reform contained in the Commission’s 
Report in the chapters dealing with the subject, the new Labour 
Exchange Bill is the immediate outcome. It seeks to give prac- 
tical effect to some of the proposals there recorded, and adheres 
somewhat closely to its original. Some of the suggestions cited 
are of a highly controversial kind, whilst others will readily be ac- 
cepted. This particular difficulty of the dearth of statistics, the new 
Bill apparently seeks to overcome by the creation of a body of 
officials to be attached to the various districts throughout the 
country, chiefly no doubt for the purpose of collecting and classify- 
ing information. Such a remedy is, at any rate, possible under the 
powers sought for the “appointment and maintenance” out of 
national funds of “officers and servants for the purposes of the 
Act.” It is sure to prove expensive. Nobody can quite foretell 
how expensive; and what hope is there of our ever being able to 
turn to the statistics we do compile with entire faith in their 
accuracy? No doubt some means of gentle compulsion will be 
devised, leading ultimately to universal registration in some form. 
But until then uncertainty will prevail. One proposal not as yet 
embodied in any parliamentary motion, is that the State, by con- 
tributing to Trades Union out-of-work relief, could acquire the 
night of stipulating that the recipient should report himself and 
tegister his name at the labour exchange. It is claimed that a 


3. Report of the Royal Commission on the Poor Law. 
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needful link between the Unions and the official agencies might be 
established by adopting this plan. In Germany, possessing the 
independent sources of information which they do in the State 
records, the exchanges are enabled to take up a business-like atti- 
tude, and open their registers to all comers, without seeking to 
attract cne particular class. Consequently it is found that mem- 
bers of those unions which do not possess agencies of their own, 
are glad to avail themselves of the bureaux. Here in England 
there is ne lack of inducements of one kind or another held out to 
the unionist, as the price of registration ; for the English exchanges 
Bre in no sense associations as they are abroad. At many, if not 
by this time all of the London bureaux, the Unions are allowed 
to keep their books and hold meetings, a small charge being then 
made for incidental expenses (ten shillings a quarter). The atti- 
tude of the Unions towards the exchanges is in the Poor Law 
Report described as “hostile.” Certain it is that the absence of 
remuneration in any form for services rendered, is telling against 
the English exchanges. This is natural enough. How can men 
accustomed to contribute out of their earnings to the support of a 
Trades Union, avoid regarding with indifference facilities, however 
valuable, which cost nothing? If it is hoped to give a better 
status to the exchanges and those connected with them, some sort 
of a levy upon those who use them, would be a stimulus of the 
right kind. It is the French and German practice, and good use 
is made of the small sums so obtained. According to the Royal 
Commission’s Report, the chief reasons for the success of the 
labour agencies in Germany are: the good effect of advocacy and 
practical assistance afforded to the movement by public bodies; 
the association on combined committees of employers and em- 
ployed; the strict exclusion of all relief work; postal and other 
facilities; and preferential railway fares to workmen travelling in 
search of work. All of these are features which admit of being 
imitated here, and which have been’ more or less directly aimed at 
in the new proposals. But English railways not being the property 
of the State, provision for cheap travelling is to be made by means 
of loans to workmen out of sums to be granted by Parliament. 
This is an unfortunate proposal. Such a plan would only injure 
the cause it is intended to serve. If the advances are to be made 
on the security of a man’s wages, it will lead to his starting work 
in debt, at a time when the smallest obligation would be felt. An 
obligation such as this cannot really be lessened. It can only be 
removed. To attempt to lessen it would make no difference to the 
conscientious man, and the other sort is not worth consideration. 
Better by far a downright gift than a nominal loan or a loan of any 
sort. If those who use the exchanges contribute in times of 
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plenty to their support, the money so obtained could be placed to 
the credit of the travelling expenses account, and would almost 
certainly leave a balance. If not, who is to keep the drones from 
the honey, or “loan from losing both itself and friend ?” 

The details of the French plan of arranging for travellers are 
interesting. There no applicant out of employment, whether he 
be a member of the exchange (bourse du travail) or not, is refused 
an allowance. But members receive slightly more than outsiders, 
and outsiders are required to give an undertaking to become 
members when they are in a position to do so. This condition is 
a perfectly natural one, seeing that the subscription is small, that 
travelling allowances are commonly paid out of its yield, and that 
these allowances are not loans, but gifts. Different offices give 
different amounts, the average being from 1.25f. to 2f.; and the 
object, to enable the applicant to go from one exchange to the next. 
Frequently relief in kind is added, in the shape of tickets for food 
and lodging, available at a local restaurant by the terms of a per- 
manent understanding with the exchange. Sometimes, as for 
instance, at Nantes, the traveller may even put up for the night at 
the bureau itself. Occasion is then taken to profit by his presence 
for the purpose of instructing him in the “ principles of social re- 
generation ” (I’ceuvre de la transformation socidle)—a curious and 
amusing revival in an unexpected place, of an out-worn charity 
device. In spite of precautions, it has been found that too many 
instances occur of men taking advantage even of these economical 
provisions, in order to go on tramp from April to October in every 
year. The proved difficulty of guarding against such contingencies 
abroad, ought to be seriously borne in mind here, where the source 
of supply would be so much more plentiful. Seeing how 
much pure conjecture there must be in any possible estimate of the 
cost of carrying out the entire scheme proposed, very little can be 
said for the prudence of a demand for government funds in aid of 
travelling expenses, especially as there is an alternative plan, al- 
ready recommended on other grounds. 

There has been much criticism of the work of the English 
exchanges. In reply to those who are for sweeping changes, 
especially of a financial kind, as the only remedy for their short- 
comings, it may be answered that the habit of registration will 
have to be taught and slowly acquired, as the good of it is per- 
ceived, where there is no compulsory legislation on the subject. 
But until registration becomes universal, it can yield little scientific 
result in the invesigation of pressing labour problems. _ Plainly, 
too, if the Metropolitan exchanges have failed, what chance is there 
of their success under conditions involving little more than a change 
in their source of income from the rates, to the rates and taxes 
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combined? Complete co-operation has been attained already. 
The clearing-house operations of the Central Exchange work wel 
even now. The London exchanges have, in fact, no need of 
government aid at all. If, in spite of all this, the results are really 
unsatisfactory, it would be better that we should have done with 
labour exchanges altogether and at once, as useless here; and 
waste no more time and energy upon them. But it is more reason- 
able to believe in the efficacy of a small government grant to 
secure co-operation among the provincial bureaux, where it is now 
unknown. Instead of advances to workpeople, an equivalent in 
postal, telegraphic, and telephonic concessions, is more worth ask- 
ing for. In any case the rapid disappearance of the very great 
obstacles in the way in England, need not be looked for. The 
mere expenditure of money will not enable us to emulate all at 
once such industrially well-informed countries as Germany and 


France. 


G. A. PARRY. 





RATING OF LAND. 


AT the present time, when a considerable amount of interest is 
being taken in the Taxation of Land and Land Values, I think a 
few observations on its Rating may be worthy of consideration. 

It has always seemed to me that assessments for rates are 
carried out in a somewhat haphazard manner. We have three 
authorities having a finger in the pie: County, District, and 
Parish Councils ; though for practical purposes they may be taken 
as two, 2.2, County Councils have their own assessments, known as 
the County Rate Basis, made by a Committee of the Council, and 
taken in most cases on the Schedule A (Income Tax) Assessment ; 
or in the case of town property on the advice of expert valuers. 
District and Parish Councils take their assessments on a valuation 
made by the overseers of the various parishes, with, or more 
generally without, expert advice. 

There are often very marked differences between these assess- 
ments, and the owner or agent has to wrestle with sets of figures 
drawn up under various circumstances and opinions, and when taxes 
are also taken into account the confusion becomes worse con- 
founded. 

_ As a Member of a County Small Holdings Committee, in the 
course of conducting enquiries as to where suitable land can be 
obtained for the purpose, the rate book has usually been the first 
thing consulted, and I have been much struck by the enormous 
differences in the assessment of land in the same parish, having 
practically the same value from a rentable point of view. 

This can easily occur from many causes ; farms and properties 
may be let at higher or lower rents, they may become of more 
value though the rents remain the same, and the county or district 
suffer in consequence. Owners and occupiers naturally wish to 
keep their assessments as low as possible, and no one has any 
particular interest in putting them up, and in this way those whose 
assessments are accurate or approximately so, suffer for those 
whose assessments are low, and pay a greater share of the rates 
than they ought; there are few instances of over assessment, and 
these probably result from carelessness or ignorance of owner or 
agent, and for this reason may be left out of consideration. Why 
Should there not be some incentive to accurate assessment, one 
basis for rates and taxes, and a possible penalisation for in- 
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accuracy? I do not for one moment expect or think that I have 
evolved a perfect scheme, or one that cannot be criticised severely, 
and no doubt many weak points will be shown in it; in fact, I 
hope that the suggestions I am about to make may be criticised, 
and that they may arouse sufficient interest to raise a discussion 
from which something tangible may result. 

My suggestions are as follows: With regard to town properties, 
mansions, and park land on estates (these latter are often in hand 
and are difficult to value), a component valuer should be employed 
and their capital value fixed by him, and the result be given to the 
rating authority, and I would have only one such authority, whose 
assessments must be followed by any others who have the power 
of levying a rate. 

With regard to all other property, I should leave the owner to 
send in his own valuation to the rating authority, He may, of 
course, get it under expert advice, or do it himself; but, and this 
is a large but, the valuation must be sent in in all cases, 2.2., for 
town, mansions, park land, etc, on the understanding that the 
owner is prepared to sell such property at the amount of the valua- 
tion, plus, in the case of Government wishing to buy, of an in- 
crease on such valuation of 15 per cent., in the case of County, 
District, or Parish Councils, of 25 per cent., and in the case of a 
private individual, of 50 per cent. It may be said in objection 
that such a scheme would unsettle things; that Government, 
Councils, or individuals might select a part of a property, and pur- 
chase it at the valued price plus the increase, and that such a 
purchase would depreciate the value of the whole to a far greater 
extent than any such addition would be sufficient compensation for. 

To the first of these objections I would reply that if the 
property was valued sufficiently high, no one would be unsettled, 
as with the percentage increases suggested, speculation would be 
out of the question, and as it is unlikely that public bodies would 
purchase land largely, no one would be injuriously affected, as the 
higher the assessment, the lower the rate in the £. 

With regard to the second objection, I would suggest an in- 
creased percentage addition for severance, say 10 or 15 per cent. 

There are no doubt many other objections, and I trust they 
may be brought to light. 

The great advantage of such a scheme would be that there 
would be one basis for rating, and possibly for taxation also, that 
evasions and under-assessment would be vastly diminished, and 
that the sale of land would be facilitated. I should add that the 
valuations should be made, say, triennial in the case of town, and 
quinquennial in the case of country properties, to allow for 
fluctuations. 

EXPERT. 





A “MUGWUMP” ON THE BUDGET. 


I—MUGWUMP (INDEPENDENT ELECTOR) TO TADPOLE 
(CONSERVATIVE PARTY AGENT). 


DEAR SiR,—As a Unionist (who would fain see the Union a Pan- 
Anglo-Celtic one, and, for the sake of that, is also a Tariff Re- 
former),—a subscriber to the National Service League and Navy 
League, and hitherto, in spite of many radical proclivities, a sup- 
porter of your party at the polls, because he has despised the other 
more—I take leave to protest—as strongly as is possible with mere 
words for weapons—against the attitude which our party-pro- 
tagonists have assumed with regard to the land-taxing and liquor- 
taxing proposals of the Government. Can it be that they are so 
unlearned as not to know the difference between land-taxation and 
Socialism, but think them one and the same, which are opposite 
poles of policy? 

The Conservative party appears to me to be playing into the 
hands of the Socialists in this matter, and, even if it were success- 
ful against the Government for the present, it would have done 
more to advance the reign of the mob, and all the evils attached to 
that, than the opposite party has been able to do for a generation. 

In constituting itself champion of the monopolic trade in al- 
coholic drink, the party is making another disastrous blunder, not 
only from a national, but even from a party point of view. 

I am no admirer of government by popular election, and, if 
the only choice were between a single legislative chamber chosen 
by the present electorate (not to speak of one chosen by adult 
suffrage), and the existing House of Peers (not to think of a re- 
formed house of trained legislators and experienced leaders and 
governors), I should oz prefer the former; but I am so convinced 
that our national expenditure on intoxicating (which is Latin for 
poisoning) drink is disastrous, and that nationalisation of the land 
by gradually increasing taxation and purchase would make for 
national welfare, and be our most effective defence against the 
cruder form of Socialism with its nonsense-doctrines of communi- 
sation of capital, efc., that, if the Upper House should cause a 
general election by rejecting the Finance Bill, I should feel com- 
pelled to give both my votes to supporters of the Government. 

I regard the Income Tax as the most mischievous and hateful 
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of all taxes; but, as I would rather pay five shillings in the pound 
on my income, than that there should be lacking means to ensure 
a crushing superiority of the British Navy, and adequate training 
of all our male youth to arms, so I will pay cheerfully the intended 
rates rather than risk loss of the land-taxes and drink-taxes which 
are associated with this tax, that is itself unjust. 


IL—TADPOLE TO MUGWUMP. 


Dear Sir,—The foolish remarks you offer clearly proves (sic) 
that you have not studied the question or speeches (sic) of your 
leaders. I enclose you some literature which I trust will induce 
you to alter your views. The fact that Socialists and the Socialist 
press express approval of the Budget disproves your statement. 


IIlL—MUGWUMP TO TADPOLE. 


Dear Sir,—I have to thank you for pamphlets enclosed with 
your letter dated the oth inst., of which latter the healthy aggres- 
siveness of manner contrasts refreshingly with the “ obliged ” tone 
of a reply from one of “our leaders”; though your matter is no 
more solid than his. Your conclusion that, because “Socialists and 
the Sccialist press express approval of the Budget,” therefore land- 
taxation is one with Socialism, is as illogical as it would be to infer 
that, because Conservatives generally favour Tariff-Reform, there- 
fore radical change of taxation is one with Conservatism ; or that, 
because during the Boer War, Unionist sympathies were with the 
Progressive party in Cape Colony, therefore the progressive policy 
was conservative. On similar lines you might infer that, because 
I am not screaming at having to pay my share of the cost of the 
fleet, therefore I think the fleet is adequately maintained by the 
Government 

Not only is your argument absurd, but your premise is untrue. 
My acquaintance with the copious matter which “ Socialists and 
the Socialist press express” in these days of bloodless but swift 
revolution, is not exhaustive, but I suspect it is considerably more 
extensive than yours, and I judge from it that full-blown Socialists 
are not specially keen on or satisfied with land-taxation, even if 
carried far enough to extinguish rent. Some look askance on and 
belittle it, having a shrewd suspicion that, if adopted, it would make 
the rest of their programme superfluous and unattractice. Unlike 
Mr. St. Loe Strachey, Mr. Harold Cox, and our Unionist bell- 
wethers and flock, they have wit enough to understand the differ- 
ence between /and and capitat; land being the limited field and 
opportunity of industry, and capital just so ‘much of the illimitable 
product of industry as may be stored and applied to further industry. 
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Land is finite in extent, incapable of increase by man, but cap- 
able of infinite improvement by the application to it of capital and 
labour. The extent or degree of improvement may vary from 
merely scratching the surface to the most intensive cultivation ; 
from embanking and draining the fen to building on it a city of 
marble palaces ; but the site value of the Zand, as a part of the dry 
surface of earth, is always distinct from the value of the improve- 
ments to or on it, and is neither more nor less than what it would 
at any time “ fetch” in the market if stripped of all improvements 
due to industry. Regarding any given area of land, this site value 
varies enormously with the circumstances of the land, especially - 
with the amount and result of industry applied (not to it), but to 
surrounding properties, with growth of population, efc., but varies 
not at all with the industry applied directly to the given area itself, 
the result of all such direct application being the capital 
of the possessor for the time being, whether the appli- 
cation may have been made by himself or his _predeces- 
sors in possession. To the increase of capital accumu- 
lated on a given area of land by the judicious application 
of labour and capital there are no limits within the limits of human 
industry at any given time. Every such accumulation, being this 
product of the industry of the temporary owner or his predecessors, 
is truly the property of himself and his successors, and any tax 
imposed on it is a fine on industry, and is not only impolitic, but 
unjust, and, one day, in that infinitely distant age when mankind 
shall be governed by wisdom alone or mainly, such taxes will be 
regarded as robbery. To take possession, in behalf of the com- 
munity, of all such capital products of industry is the aim of Social- 
ism, and is but a logical extension of our present unprincipled 
system of national and local taxation. 

Though land is finite in extent, yet the site value of it also 
(apart from capital accumulated on it) is only limited by the limits 
of human industry for the time being, for such value will continue 
to rise with improvement of the surroundings, though its possible 
maximum at any time must apparently always be less than the 
possible maximum value of capital upon it. The whole of this 
value of land, so far as it exceeds the (negligible) value which the 
land would yield to the owner if he were alone on it in the middle 
of a desert or ocean, is due to the circumstances of the land—to 
the needs and industries of other persons than the owner of it, 
including not only his neighbours, not only his fellow-countrymen, 
but also, in some degree, all the civilised population of the planet. 
It is the product of the industry of—and should be regarded and 
dealt with as part of the capital of—(1) the locality (parish or city 
or county, as the case may be); and (2) the nation; and (3) the 
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civilised world, and the whole of it should be appropriated by and 
divided among these three owners, accordingly, with the extent to 
which it may be derived from them respectively. The claims of 
the world (3) are not at present within the limits of practical politics, 
and will not be so until the world becomes one nation, or union of 
naticns, with some expenses in common. For the present, the site 
value of land should be regarded as the property of the several tax- 
ing authorities, and the fud/ annual value of it should be taken 
and divided among them as fairly as human intelligence and good- 
will can effect, and each taxing authority should expend its share 
for the benefit of the persons comprised within it. To take 
more than this from any owner of land is to rob him in favour of the 
community. To take less than this is to rob the community in 
favour of the individual. This is the just and only Law of Taxa- 
tion, not made by man, but “ eternal in the heavens,” as unalterable 
as those which guide the planets in their orbits and life in its 
developments ; no king or parliament or demagogue can add to or 
diminish it. So far as communities have conformed or shall con- 
form to this law, they have prospered, and will prosper; so far as 
they have departed or shall depart from it, they have perished and 
will perish. When all mankind shall obey it, the economic “king- 
dom of heaven” will be among them, that reign of economic wisdom 
and justice under which every individual will be as free as human 
laws can make him or her to develop according to his or her endow- 
ment, to work according to faculty, and to enjoy according to 
capacity. 

This which I tell you is truth, incapable of proof and needing 
none, being, like all ¢ru¢h, its own evidence, convincing at sight, 
deniable only by the blind or the blindfolded ; and, however long 
the world may ignore it, to this conclusion the world must come 
at last. Meantime and here, Mr. Balfour, in muddling up these two 
factors of industry—land and wealth—whether he succeed or fail 
in focling the mob for the nonce, has done and is doing more to 
bring on 2 political all-fools’-day and anarchic domination of trium- 
phant blockheadism, than any demagogue extant or extinct in my 
time. 

Land Taxation, carried far enough to extinguish rent, would 
withdraw unjust monopoly and privilege from a favoured few, 
including me who write to you (for I happen to be one of those 
small freeholders over whose cruel fate the large owners are weep- 
ing so heartbrokenly)—a few who are neither more noble nor more 
handsome nor more greedy than multitudes of others—and would 
bestow on every man or woman, as his or her birthright, a fair 
start, according to each one’s faculty, without favour or handicap in 
the race of life. 
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Socialism (by which I mean not the beautiful Elysian state of 
affairs dreamed of by social romancers, and perhaps attainable when 
at least a majority of us shall have undergone an intellectual and 
esthetic change, as intense as that which early Christians called 
“new birth,” though far larger than that; but that other State 
which would result and prevail for a season, if the democratic 
organisation of the nation which is desired by those who think the 
wild mobs’ million feet are all winged for starward flight were 
established)—Socialism would abolish the race of life, and, in the 
present stage of human development, if adopted by any nation 
separately, would soon abolish z¢ under the hoofs of its unsocialised 
rivals, or, if adopted by a// nations, would abolish human progress 
and development, reducing the race of man to some such stagnant 
conditions as those from which the Japanese have but lately 
emerged, and the Chinese are but beginning to emerge, or even to 
the comparative death-in-life of bees and ants and other creatures 
which plod the same mill-round of fate unchangingly throughout 
eternal years. 

If you had studied with open intellect and desire-to-under- 
stand the literature of land-taxation, though you might not have 
grasped the arguments any more effectually than some of “ our 
leaders ” have done, you would at least have been aware that land- 
taxationists are not necessarily Socialists, and are often vigorously 
opposed to Socialism ; that, for instance, the Westminster Review, 
which is our stoutest high-class periodical advocate of land-taxa- 
tion, is as resolutely anti-Socialist as the Spectator, or any of the 
organs of the land-monopolists, and that Herbert Spencer, who 
first (I believe) in this country advocated land-nationalisation, and 
Henry George, whose telescopic intellect and sun-clear exposition 
have done more for it, and therewith for the welfare of our race in 
days to come, than all the canonised professors who have expatiated 
in political economy since it became a (dismal) science, were no 
more Socialists than Ishmael. But then, if you had done that and 
known that, you would hardly be a political-party-agent, trying to 
“teach your grandmother to suck eggs.” 

The two pamphlets, containing speeches by Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Pretyman, with which you seek to enlighten my darkness, re- 
mind me of a former experience, when, having been desirous of 
Tariff Reform for many years before the Conservative party 
thought of making a political asset of it, on the latter development 
I obtained and began to distribute among the proletariat sundry 
pamphlets issued by the Tariff Reform League. After having 
given away some hundreds of them, and having noticed that the 
perusal often produced on the reader’s countenance an effect com- 
parable with that which Borrow found reading from an older col- 
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lection of pamphlets produced on the gypsies—to wit, a “ frightful 
squint ”—I had the curiosity to read some of them myself. This 
was disastrous to my industry, for I perceived at sight that the 
effect of it must be to make converts to Free Trade (even perhaps 
to the actual sham in default of the ideal reality), by exhibiting the 
poverty of the arguments marshalled against it ; these, indeed, were 
so debilitating that my own convictions only recovered tone after a 
somewhat prolonged course of the terminological inexactitudes 
(which is Pickwickian for Birrellisms) of the other party. 

Repair your wits, good Unionists! As poet Schiller warns 
you: “Allied with dunces, gods make war in vain.” Truly so; 
and, not to speak of Cromwells and Chathams, and their heart- 
breaking environments, even in our own times the pathos of such 
alliances may be felt ; the thought of a Disraeli or a Chamberlain 
tamed down to be a godlet of your “ stupid party,” might almost 
make a tarantula pitiful, though I suppose you see nothing tragic 
or otherwise abnormal in it. As for Mr. Balfour: dapper and 
adroit, not without speculation (with several meanings to the word), 
never failing in leadership when he is certain whither his flock 
tends to go, but without the far-seeing all-daring endowments which 
make the great statesman able to inspire common men with un- 
common ideals, and to compel them to follow him with achieve- 
ments which of themselves they would never have contemplated, 
what a figure of a party-god is he, using such arguments as this—for 
asample! “ You must, of course, remember that what we are suf- 
fering from now is not having too many rich men, but having too 
many poor men” —as who should say that the mischief of a rough 
sea lay not in the height and number of the waves, but in the 
depth and number of the troughs between them, and that, if you 
would have a good voyage, your aim must be to fill up the troughs 
without diminishing the size or number of the waves. Am I to 
think that, under the present social anarchy and lawlessness, my 
property is zo¢ my neighbour’s poverty, nor his hunger my oppor- 
tunity and power to exploit him? This Saul among “our leaders ” 
(who stands head and shoulders above the rest of them) refers to 
Henry George as if assured that to associate the Budget with the 
printer-prophet of ’Frisco would condemn it without doubt ever- 
lastingly past redemption; but no intelligent man who had read 
and understood Henry George’s books could use the arguments 
with which Mr. Balfour tries to obscure the issue. For, if it has 
been sung truly that “’tis goodwill makes intelligence,” it may be 
said with equal truth that perception makes goodwill. One can not 
treat seriously arguments that are manifestly those of a partisan; 
not sine cera, but largely “faked,” which would never have been 
trusted if the user did not know that his opponents either fail to see 


“ 
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the principle which alone justifies special taxes on land, or else, in 
the present general ignorance of the subject, fear to proclaim it 
until they shall have made a beginning in practice, and be able to 
point to realised advantages. Some of them do not see the prin- 
ciple of land-nationalisation, and fear the tax more than many sins. 
Others see it, through all masks and distortions, and these would 
not give many coppers for the Finance Bill without it ; and for the 
sake of it they are doomed to subterfuges and inconsistencies and 
illogical concessions innumerable. 

Such incidental defects of the Bill, as it stood at the time, are 
the main subjects of Mr. Pretyman’s powder and (small) shot. He 
is successful in showing—not anything wrong with the principle of 
land-taxation, but sad want of consistency and principle in the 
Government’s limited application of the tax. Certainly the Bill is 
an illogical compromise; but that is a fault which can be cured 
later. Perhaps the cure may be undertaken by a Tory Chancellor 
of the Exchequer some day. Less likely things have happened in 
my time. One thing I am sure of: that no Tory Chancellor will 
ever try to £i/2 the tax, when it has got born. Meantime, its im- 
perfections must wait. The principle is the important thing, as 
both parties know. 

Of course, as a small freeholder, I ought to be (and, in a kind, 
I may say I am) immensely affected by the distress felt for me and 
such as I am, on whom, as we are assured by Mr. Pretyman and 
our other champions, “the real burden of this land taxation is going 
to fall, not upon the great properties which have such resources in 
different directions that the mere levying of a halfpenny in the 
pound, or paying some of these new taxes, will comparatively easily 
be borne by their owners,” even though, like some unfortunate 
peers for whose misfortunes we have grieved, they may have to sell 
acres which they let now, and to discharge flunkeys with whom only 
degenerates would be encumbered, and perhaps to reduce the death- 
tate by economising in petrol and alcohol. Nor can we fail to be 
impressed with the voluminous protestations of the organs of land- 
monopoly that they are not really concerned for the landowners, 
not even for the smad/ sort (always excepting their special protégés 
the “ widows and orphans,” and unborn babes), and especially not 
for the Zarge specimens—oh dear, no! certainly not! but only for 
the poor, poor wage-earners, to whom these specimens will be 
obliged (oh, so regretfully, yet so inevitably) to pass on the burden 
—if they can. Such intensely altruistic concern one finds but 
rarely among human creatures. Two feet and no feathers can 
seldom run to it. Sometimes, however, I have seen it manifested 
among those quadrupeds whose young the mother-pestered Ruskin 
once protested he preferred to human innocence; namely, when 
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some lusty porcus—“ arid, aloof, incurious, unthinking, unthanking, 
gelt "—standing with all four feet in the trough lengthwise, so as 
to appropriate “a competence ” out of it, and being rudely disturbed 
in that protective monopoly by the herd of other swine, who would 
persist in having each at least a muzzle (and by preference a foot 
or two) in the common trough, has realised with pain and sorrow 
the loss they were about to incur by depriving him of the oppor- 
tunity of letting them feed between his feet, and has squealed and 
squealed and squealed. 

Truly the multitude does consist of fools mostly, and by both 
political parties in turn they are befooled accordingly ; but I, who 
scorn them as heartily as whoso scorns them most, and whose elec- 
tion-address, when I do ask the suffrages of a mob, will be like no 
other ; even I almost doubt if they are birds of so foolish a feather 
as to be taken by the chaff that is spread for them under our 
party net just now. Some of them are shrewd enough to suspect 
that the distress caused by the Budget is not so much due to fear 
of the taxes proposed as to the valuation which they will involve, 
and what may come of it hereafter. There is risk that if allowed to 
“eat leather,” the dogs may not only acquire a liking for it, but also 
discover what a lot of leather there is to be eaten, and how much 
more satisfying it is at a pinch than licking one’s paws. 

That the land-owning classes and those who hang on to their 
skirts are alarmed at last is evident, and not wonderful. What 
might surprise any one who did not know how dense they are to 
ideas, and with what confidence they seek always to avoid truth 
and fact by resolute closing of their eyes thereto, is that they were 
not alarmed many years ago. For twenty years and more they 
have been living in a fool’s paradise of ignorance and stupidity with 
regard to this matter (as they and all other classes mostly are with 
regard to other perils that threaten us from within and without), 
unaware though not unwarned of the signs of the times, refusing to 
consider as possible or fit for discussion changes already decreed 
irrevocably, and written indelibly in the book of their fate. And 
now they begin to see them dimly and afar off, and the effect on 
their nervous system is deplorable. I expect they will be worse 
before they are better, and yet again worse even after temporary 
recovery founded on false hope. For, unless I am altogether mis- 
taken, this Budget is the beginning of the letting out of water, by a 
breach which will widen and ever widen, till the whole lake of their 
monopoly and privilege shall have been run off, and distributed over 
the thirsty deserts of privation and restriction, whereof the barren 
sands shall be changed into fertile gardens, and they that labour 
or seek in vain for labour, shall no more perish, nor shall a few be 
lords of disinherited hosts. 
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You think I am talking nonsense, drunk with dreams; you do 
not think even Tariff Reform would abolish poverty and misery? 
Alas! I am gladdened by no illusions of an approaching millennium. 
The day of complete redemption of the world from its landlords is 
yet distant, and, when it arrives, many days will even then separate 
our posterity from the general prevalence and practice of wisdom 
and justice, and the joy of cosmic life incident thereto. As for 
Tariff Reform, I have no illusions about that, and I know that, if 
ever our party shall lead the multitude to expect a golden age from 
such cause, there will be bitterness for both of them. We have all 
laughed at the tale of a population which grew rich through all the 
members of it taking in one another's washing—many of us, how- 
ever, without cognition of its satire on those who measure the 
wealth and well-being of a community by the extent of its buying 
and selling, but few have heard the later history of that same popu- 
lation, when it sought revenue and to lay up treasure on earth by 
fning its members for doing one another’s washing; symbol of 
them that believe in taxing their trade as a means of national 
wealth. Yet, for the sake of checking the previous folly, with its 
waste of energy in mere fetching and carrying, and in work ill- 
done for profit instead of well-done for use, such fining might be 
expedient temporarily. If we must “hinder and hamper and 
cripple” by taxes on trade, we might do it less mischievously than 
now, for of all forms of tariff that instituted “ for revenue only,” 
and miscalled “ Free Trade,” appears to me the most mischievous. 

Though I can see as far into a mill-stone as most men, I will 
not prophesy to you what action the Lords will take on the Bud- 
get, beyond saying that I shall be surprised if they risk their exist- 
ence as part of the Legislature by forcing a dissolution; still less 
will I predict what the immediate result of a dissolution so forced 
would be; but I venture to guess that, if the Peers do take the 
risk, and if there should be a change of Government in conse- 
quence, with taxes on industry to meet the inevitable increases of 
expenditure, then, despite the utmost output of falsehood and non- 
sense with which the organs of wealth will endeavour to dam the 
tide of re-action, the next election thereafter will result not only 
in the return of the Radical party to power with overwhelming pre- 
ponderance, but also in such a change in the constitution of both 
the Government and the Legislature as will amount to a revolution 
of other than the Rosebery type, and whatever of aristocracy yet 
survives among us (and it is not a little) will be trampled under the 
hoofs of the dos mobz/is till, perhaps, the life shall have been trod- 
den out of it! But if the Budget be passed, and we shen win the 
coming election, we shall have ample funds (for I warrant you that 
no government will abandon land-taxation once instituted)—and 
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ample leave—to establish preferential trade within the Union, 
national military service, and overwhelming naval supremacy ; and 
in sequence we shall have increase of enterprise and employment, 
with decrease of poverty and luxury, and before long a true national 
rejuvenescence. 


TADPOLE TO MUGWUMP. 


Dear Sir,—I beg to acknowledge your favour of even date, and 
may say I have not the time or inclination to enter into a con- 
troversy, because your statement clearly proves that you are ig- 
norant of the aims and methods of Socialists. I am using your 
first communication, minus the name and address, to show how 
necessary it is to enlighten even some members of our own party 
as to the mischievous effects of the Socialist Budget. 


FLavIus. 








THE DECLINE OF THE ENGLISH 
VILLAGE. 


IN a very interesting and instructive article, in the June issue of 
The National Review, Lord Cranworth vividly portrayed (though in 
sad enough colours) present conditions and aspects of the rural 
situation in England, and broadly and dispassionately reviewed the 
causes (from his view point) that have led to the lamentable and 
critical situation that confronts the nation to-day. And it is a 
pathetic, as well as a highly praiseworthy picture and story that 
Lord Cranworth depicts and relates. Nevertheless, it is somewhat 
reassuring, after all, to find a man of Lord Cranworth’s standing 
and high order of intelligence, at once so earnest and moderate in 
tone and purpose, taking up this subject so seriously and ably. 
For if, as I believe, there zs hope still, for the restoration and sur- 
vival of the agricultural prosperity of England, such must rest, 
mainly, in the sound integrity, virtues, and practical sagacity and 
leadership of the old stock of English gentlemen, whose traditions, 
in spite of all obvious abuses of privilege, and acquired prejudices, 
in exceptional instances, are those of honour, patriotism, and 
governing genius. And, since these very virtues and capacities 
are precisely the desiderata in British counsels, at this moment, it 
is of the first consequence that the voice and the leaven of this 
important and time-honoured class should be heard, and afforded 
opportunity to operate at this momentous juncture. For, no mat- 
ter what the revolutionary effects of the seeming ascendancy of the 
democracy of England—in particular, rural, social, and industrial 
connection and relations—it is unthinkable that the country, as a 
whole, will be so infatuate and so insensate as to turn an entirely 
deaf ear to the counsels and admonitions of its wisest and trustiest 
thinkers and statesmen—merely because they may happen to be 
“aristocrats ” and landowners. For, in spite of the manifold abuses 
and frequent flagrant innovations upon the rights and liberties of 
the people, on the part of the hereditary rulers, the history and 
traditions of England are rife with examples of the noble services 
and heroic deeds rendered and achieved by scions of the repro- 
bated aristocracy—in the Church, in the National Councils, in the 
Army and Navy, and in the realms alike of Art, Letters, Science, 
and Philosophy. Indeed, in no other nation on earth beside, 
whether in ancient or modern times, has a privileged aristocracy 
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been so true and steadfast to principles and honour, or so uniformly 
loyal and devoted to the public cause and service, on the whole, as 
has been the aristocracy of Great Britain. And now, at this 
momentous crisis of public affairs in Great Britain, it remains to 
be seen just how true and how loyal the hearts and consciences of 
all classes of the English nation are to their own best interests, as 
well as to those of the Empire. On the part of the aristocracy 
there should be manifested a dignified humility, self-abnegation, 
rare moderation, and a broad appreciation of the new order of 
things, political and social; on the other hand, triumphant demo- 
cracy should display plain recognition of the sterling services and 
splendid achievements of a class which has produced so many illus- 
trious and chivalrous Englishmen; while at the same time recog- 
nising that the excesses and abuses, shortcomings, and errors of 
that class, on the whole, were but human—with all that that im- 
plies. In effect, there should be a mutual disposition to “ forgive 
and forget,” and to conciliate and stand shoulder to shoulder, like 
true Englishmen, all around. But to return to our subject: Lord 
Cranworth, I think, attaches too much onus to the “ educational” 
influences and effects of what he opines to have been among the 
chief causes of the “ decay of the English village.” For while it is 
no doubt true, in degree, that the village schools, under their com- 
paratively “new” systems of enforced attendance and enlarged 
curriculum, have done much to weaken the old-time influences, and 
to impair the prestige of the parson and all constituted or hereto- 
fore recognised and accepted “ authorities” in village life, and thus 
have revolutionised the relations between the “gentle folks” and 
villagers ; yet it 1s subterfuge to pretend, or to profess to believe, 
that “education” is at the root of existent evils, or the actual 
occasion of the alleged “decay of the English village!” For edu- 
cation, if at all genuine, never can, and never did, result in aught 
but good, in the ultimate; it is but faulty methods and notions of 
education that disqualify, corrupt, and redound to evil. And, in 
all soberness, be it said, whatever may have been the “ romantic” 
illusions and plausibly depicted sentimental “ties” and “ associa- 
tions,” as between rich and poor in English village life, under the 
old régime; and however much we may lament and resent the 
dispelling of such agreeable illusions and the severance of such ties 
and associations, it is a fact, none the less, and a very bitter one, 
that the village schools and the village schoolmasters and mistresses 
of old were a bitter mockery, in all educational relation, and a 
national disgrace—a mockery, because so utterly incongruous and 
ineffective ; and a national disgrace because of the discredit which 
they cast upon the English name abroad, and in the colonies. And 
really, were it not for the many virtues and sterling worth of the 
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British aristocracy, at bottom, and but for the (as I believe) un- 
conscious guilt of those responsible for this long-continued mis- 
education of the village poor, words expressive enough of condem- 
nation and abhorrence could hardly be employed and heaped upon 
their guilty heads. For it is surely a deadly sin to blind and 
stupify the minds, or to cramp and stultify the souls and intellects 
of any human beings; while it is simply a stupid crime on the 
part of any governing class, even unwittingly thus to shackle and 
degrade the minds and spirits of the youth of the nation. 
Moreover, it is the height of madness, and culpable beyond 
degree, that in England, of all nations, such a course of mal- 
education, or negation of all education, should have been so long 
pursued ; since, as an imperial power, and as the motherland of a 
number of powerful and prosperous British Colonies and Common- 
wealths, it especially behoved her to so train and educate her own 
children, as to fit them pre-eminently for practical lives and useful 
careers ; or to so educate them, in effect, as to enable them whether 
“at home” or abroad, and especially in the British Colonies and 
possessions, to hold up their heads with pride and dignity, as “true- 
born Englishmen!” But, also, how very different has it been, in 
reality, up to this time, in such connection! How frightfully 
handicapped by ignorance and incompetency has not the average 
English emigrant to the Colonies and to America been for genera- 
tions! How grotesque to the “ colonists,” and pitiful his blind, and 
yet arrogant “ ways” and demeanour! How gross and insolent— 
how incapable, and how “ barbarous” his speech and manners! 
And yet, so “ English” is the poor fellow after all, that in spite of 
everything—in spite of his sorry and shameful mistreatment and 
degradation at the hands of his fellow-countrymen, he rarely fails 
to remain lo¥al to his native land, for deep down in that great heart 
of his is an impassioned love for Old England! Great and 
grievous, therefore, must be the responsibility and “ accounting” 
of the governing classes of England who have thus (however un- 
wittingly) shamefully fettered the minds of, and mal-treated vast 
multitudes of their fellow-countrymen! And now, alas! they are 
reaping the harvest of their own sowing—a harvest of “ Dragon’s 
teeth”; and the end is not yet! Their Nemesis was certain, 
and their warning was long ominously sounded! For in vain did 
Kingsley, Carlyle, Ruskin, and a minor host of noble English 
“prophets ” and fore-runners of the forthcoming democracy, voice 
aloud, and proclaim the retribution that was to come! At best, 
only, did their forewarnings and admonitions affect but a small 
proportion of the thinking and more conscientious amongst the 
aristocracy. And now that the “time of reckoning” has come, 
what is to be done to mitigate its penalties, and to modify its 
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effects and consequences? Not plaintive laments, and denuncia- 
tions of “ modern education” will avail; not even mere “ resigna- 
tion” and “ fatalistic” compliance on the part of those who, like 
Lord Cranworth, apparently regard the partial education of the 
villagers of England as responsible for the “decay of the English 
village,” in the main, can a bit prevail to stem the tide of awakened 
intelligence which is now asserting itself so unmistakeably ; it re- 
mains only for the manhood of the nation to awaken to a con- 
sciousness of the crisis of the situation, and that all classes should 
unite in the common cause of adopting effectual methods to recon- 
struct and preserve all that is best and worthiest of the institutions 
and traditions of the land. 

But how best to revive and perpetuate the agricultural and 
farm-labour interests and prosperity, is, indeed a moot question ; 
for they would seem to be almost hopelessly involved, and ruth- 
lessly sacrificed. And, since the responsibility for the present state 
of things, or consequent decay of the English village, primarily rests 
on the aristocracy, or is to be traced to the abuses of privilege and 
impolicy of the governing classes, it is the bounden duty of the 
great landowners and hereditary autocracy to stand prepared to 
make considerable sacrifices in the public behalf, and to do every- 
thing in their power to restore, as far as possible, the erstwhile pro- 
priety of the villagers and yeomanry of their native land. And, in 
order to do so, it is of the first importance to organise and 
adopt practical measures to provide the necessary human material 
wherewith and whereby to work the farms, as of old. In effect, 
the landowners and hereditary aristocracy should promptly recog- 
nise their responsibility for the present unfortunate condition of 
things, or for the “decay of the English village,” and at once proceed 
to restore the rights and privileges of the peasantry and yeomanry 
of the land—both educational and material—of which their for- 
bears so grievously deprived them. And in order to do so, it 
might be profitably suggested that they, the landowners and heredi- 
tary aristocracy, should first devote large sums to the purpose of 
immigration (of agricultural immigration), and appoint a capable 
and responsible Executive Committee, with full powers and definite 
aim, which, in its turn, should appoint agents and commissioners to 
travel throughout Scotland, Wales and the North of Ireland, and 
even in North Europe, if needs be, in order to induce small farmers 
and sturdy farm-labourers to settle in the English villages most 
denuded of such material. And to do this effectually, it would be 
imperative to offer long leases and good wages, and to guarantee 
the same. In the next place considerable sums should be devoted 
to the building of good and comfortable cottages, with liberal gar- 
den privileges ‘and attachments. Then also should genuine and 
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efficient educational privileges and advantages be assured the chil- 
dren of such immigrants. For it is not, I repeat, education that has 
produced the present (alleged) decay of the English village, but 
imperfect education. 

Nor need we go farther for plain and sufficient evidence of the 
folly and infatuation of those who thus seek to cast discredit on 
the effects of education, than to Scotland, where, for generations, 
the people of all classes have enjoyed far fuller and more practical 
educational privileges and advantages than have yet fallen to the 
lot of the English masses. For there, and particularly in its rural 
communities, the blessings and beneficent influences of effectual 
education have long and markedly been manifested; and in no 
other land, perhaps, is there a more general diffusion of practical 
educational intelligence, and less cleavage between the classes than 
in Scotland; a land and people, in effect, singularly and most 
happily free of “impossible cranks” and ignorant people. In 
brief, in Scotland, at all events, there has been no “ decay of the 
village,” or of village life, because of education! Why not, then, 
adopt the Scotch system of national education in England? And 
then, as to the restoration of English agricultural and village 
presperity—why talk about “advanced wages,” if, as Lord Cran- 
worth asserts, there is an actual dearth of farm labourers, or of 
fitting wage-earning material? For the supreme question is (in 
such case) how first to supply the demand, or how most effectually 
to appeal to the sentiment and interests of the best extant man- 
hood of the nation, in order to supply the crying demand for 
labourers. And, to be quite consistent, those landowners and 
pamphleteers who so loudly proclaim the necessity of inducing the 
people to “ return to the land,” should themselves set the example, 
and, in place of living abroad and evading their plain duties and 
obligations, return themselves to agricultural pursuits ; and thus get 
into direct touch and sympathy with their tenantry and village life 
and interests. Moreover, they should cordially co-operate with all 
parliamentary educational reforms, and by their counsels and in- 
fluence seek to make such reforms effective, comprehensive, and 
thorough. Then would the revival of English agricultural pro- 
sperity be assured, and the rapid adjustment of all grievances, 
abuses, and differences likewise. But there is yet one more feature 
of Lord Cranworth’s article to be considered, and subject of deep 
import: I refer to that passage wherein he relates, and deplores 
the fact of, the “survival” of that most “unfit” of human excre- 
ments, to wit—of the undersized, tobacco-and-liquor-soaked 
hobblehoy vagabond type, whose degenerate presence so shockingly 
reflects upon the English name and character. It would seem 
then, that in order to effectually rid the English village of such 
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excrement, rigid parliamentary measures should be adopted and 
enforced, rendering it compulsory for every man and youth 
throughout the land to work at some honest calling, or to give an 
account of himself; and that sterilization should be the price of 
exemption only. And such a law should apply to rich and poor 
alike. No man should be exempt from human service. 


“ CHATHAM.” 











1909. 


THE GIRL AND THE VOTE. 


IN the controversy which, for the last year or two, has been carried 
on round the question of Woman’s Suffrage, there is one point of 
view which has been almost consistently ignored—the point of 
view of the ordinary girl. 

The subject has been considered in all its lights—except ours. 
We alone are not supposed to know much about it; and unless we 
become militant Suffragettes, and proclaim our opinions by going 
to London and breaking the peace, we are supposed to care noth- 
ing—a perverted application of the first principle of English 
justice. 

And yet it is we—this generation of the daughters of England 
—who are mainly responsible for the present agitation in favour 
of votes for women. A widespréad movement like this does not 
find its roots in the hearts of a few fanatics, a mere handful of 
women like the Martyrs of Parliament Square. Had such been 
the case it would have died a natural death long ago. 

It has been said that if a plebiscite could be taken among the 
women of this country, it would be found that most of them do 
not want the vote. I am quite sure that if a record could be made 
of the views of the girls and young women, an overwhelming 
majority would declare for their enfranchisement. 

Why? You may ask; and the answer is that the girls of to- 
day are not at all satisfied with the position which their mothers 
and grandmothers occupied. 


WHAT WE WANT. 


Your next question may be: Then what do they want? 

This is not quite so easy to answer—perhaps we don’t know 
ourselves just yet—but at any rate we want a wider scope for our 
activities, a more unrestricted choice in the making of our lives, a 
fuller knowledge of the world we live in, than fell to the lot of 
women of previous generations. Perhaps we are prepared to give 
more, certainly we ask more of life, and, incidentally, of men, than 
did our predecessors. And one of the things we are asking is the 
right to vote. 

But the whole question of the vote is only a side issue, a minor 
effect of a great cause. And the cause is the sudden awakening of 
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woman to a realisation of the possibilities of her estate. It is truly 
extraordinary, it is possibly historic, the change that has come over 
British girlhood during the last two decades. There is nothing 
like it in the annals of boyhood. Although the customs and the 
curriculum of a boy’s public school to-day may be somewhat dif- 
ferent from those of a hundred years ago, the tone of the school— 
that all-important, indefinable mental atmosphere which is more 
effective than rules or lectures in deciding the scholar’s -attitude 
towards life—is much the same. 

But how different in every particular is the present day girls’ 
school from its prototype of even fifteen years ago! It is not only 
that the education is more alvanced—though that in itself is a 
significant feature. Nor is the difference due to the introduction 
of hockey and cricket and “gym.” The change is in the girls 
themselves. The clinging languishing maiden of the Victorian 
era, with her ringlets and her valentines, and her secret love-affairs, 
has vanished; in her place we have the modern school-girl, with 
her cheerful outdoor face and her optimistic self-confidence and her 
manifold interests, who has a healthy, if youthful, contempt for 
sentimentality, and who has already decided that her own future 
life is not necessarily bounded by the four walls of home. 


WOMAN'S POSITION. 


The alarmists say that we are endangering our position as 
women. “If you are going to become like men,” they say, “ You 
unsex yourselves to this extent—that you will be treated like men. 
And if men and women are treated alike, women, as the weaker, 
must go to the wall.” It is an absurd contention. How can 
women, being women, be men? And how can men, being human, 
treat them as men? 

Besides, we don’t want to be treated like men. But we are 
tired of being treated like children. 

As long as human nature exists, there will be men who will 
show chivalry and gentleness to women; there will also be men 
who will show neither. Of course, women will always avail them- 
selves of chivalry. But, on the other hand, we do not want to be 
dependent on it. 

“Then you will kill chivalry,” say the pessimists. “Indeed, 
it is already dead.” 

But is this true? 

If chivalry is to be a vain-glorious sentiment, which exists on 
the supposition that the weak must be kept in subjection, in order 
that the strong may have the self-satisfaction of protecting them, 
then chivalry is better dead. But this is not what women under- 
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stand chivalry to be. We mean the respect and tenderness which 
a man feels for women, and the consideration he shows us is not so 
much a boon to a captive as the repayment of a debt between 
equals. 

And this sort of chivalry is not dead The people who say 
it is are superficial observers, they do not understand the spirit of 
the new generation. 

I believe that true politeness, as shown by men to women, is 
on the increase, not on the wane. General opinion is otherwise, 





but then it has always been an English habit to depreciate the . 


existing generation, and applaud those that came before. Byron, 
living at the same time as Shelley and Keats and Scott and Cole- 
ridge, lamented the age of Pope, and held that none of his con- 
temporaries were destined for immortality. And so to-day people 
lament the good manners of the “ good old times.” But Charles 
Lamb has placed it on record that the dandies of his day used 
commonly to hiss actresses off the stage, and he further complains 
that men were in the habit of keeping their seats in public places 
while ladies stood, and occasionally explained their remissness by 
such a speech as, “ Madam, I would give you my seat, were you a 
trifle younger, or more handsome!” 


THE MEN OF My OWN AGE. 


Manners have certainly undergone a change for the better 
since then, and the reason is that women have entered more into 
the life of the nation. Men see more of them, and in other lights 
than the purely domestic one. The result is that there is much 
more sympathy between men and women, they understand and 
appreciate each other more. 


Even in my own experience I have found that there is a great 
difference, in their attitude towards women, between the men of 
my own age and the men of my father’s. With the latter I am 
never quite at home. However polite they may be, however in- 
teresting, they always, unconsciously, “talk down ”—to what they 
consider is, or ought to be, a girl’s level. The result is that they 
are not natural, and neither am I, and our exchange of ideas often 
becomes mutually tiresome. But my own contemporary treats me 
as a comrade and an equal. I can talk to him as freely as to an- 
other girl, and there are hundreds of subjects in which we take a 
common interest. He doesn’t think me unwomanly because I lixe 
hockey better than needlework, and, on the other hand, I am 
deeply interested when he tells me of his work or his play. I 
understand him, and he understands me. 
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And the sympathy born of this modern understanding is the 
most hopeful feature of the whole situation, it is the guarantee 
that the present state of affairs, in which the interests of men 
and women seem divided and conflicting, is only a phase, and that 
by-and-bye the sexes will re-assume their normal attitude of good- 
will towards each other. Of course, things will never be the same 
as they once were. Women have set their feet on the path that 
leads to individual and political freedom, and the whole of history 
does not furnish an example of that path having been re-trodden. 


H. G. TURNBULL. 














1909. 


RACIAL SUICIDE. 


THE REPLY OF THE MASSES. 


NEITHER your sermons nor your prayers, your lectures or 
addresses, warnings or entreaties; neither of these, nor, indeed, - 
the lot of them combined, move us in the slightest degree. If you 
were to speak as with one voice it would avail not, for, candidly, 
we pay no heed to you. Make no mistake, we are not indifferent 
or callous, as you may be inclined to conclude from this confession, 
nor are we irreligious. On the contrary, we are fully aware of our 
responsibilities as men and women, and we realise more clearly 
than ever our duty towards both God and man. Explain, you say? 
Very well, we will. 

It has become the custom of the age for you in high places to 
catechise us, the masses, in regard to our habits, and charge us 
with various sins of omission and commission. And it would really 
appear to a neuter that there is something in what you say. For 
instance, the Bishop of Ely, when addressing a mass meeting of 
men recently, said that the two greatest sins playing havoc in 
England were intemperance and impurity, the latter of which, 
especially, if persisted in, would result in racial suicide, degrada- 
tion, and ultimate ruin. 

The indictment generally takes this form—that is to say, in 
addition to the usual charge of intemperance, it touches upon a 
subject which has hitherto been considered outside its domain— 
and it is always addressed to ws. Let us, therefore, first of all clear 
ourselves on this score. 


Now, without hesitation, we confess that the first charge is 
substantially true—we have in the past been given to excessive 
drinking, and the second charge in the indictment is perfectly true. 
But, say now, having regard to the conditions under which we have 
lived and now exist, are these things to be wondered at? You 
have allowed the liquor trade to obtain a vast monopoly, and traffic 
with our brute natures and tastes ; it is, therefore, not amazing that 
we, who have never been taught self-reliance, or counselled—save 
in a half-hearted way—to achieve that which is best in us, have 
failed to withstand its weakening and damning influence. But 
we are beginning to realise the enormity of the crime of drunken- 
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ness. Think what that means to us—and you. You may urge if 
you like that: “All the strongest nations, all those whose contri- 
butions were of lasting value to the progress of mankind, have 
profited from the help of artificial stimulation and intoxicants,”! 
but we who have been compelled to pocket a no small share of 
these “ profits” are able to appreciate to the full the nature and 
extent of the dividend, and your argument avails not. 


On the second score we have more to say, because this is a 
charge of a much graver kind. In effect, you tell us that the 
declining birth rate is due to gross impurity on our part, and that 
we are, by our improper practices, bringing about the rapid de- 
struction of the nation. But herein, also, you are wrong. Think 
you that it is from choice that we hesitate to have children? Do 
you suppose that we have not the same affections as you have, and 
that a babe is not so dear to us as it is to you? If you think so 
you are mistaken. Because we are down here and you are up 
there, it makes no difference. Our feelings are akin, though our 
stations in life may be far apart. We are not lost to our sense of 
duty to each other as man and wife, nor to the state as citizens. 
But the truth is you will not allow us to carry out these duties, as 
we shall now endeavour to make plain to you. 


To begin with, we would ask you to remember what you are 
doing with the children which we have already brought into the 
world Listen to this: 


“What we have been permitting is the manufacture upon 
a huge scale of Human Weeds. 

“ We insist on boys going to school. Yes, but what sort of 
an education do we give them? Hear the Commissioners: 

“There seems to be outside the circle of the teaching 
profession a very strong general feeling that the education of 
our children in elementary schools is not of the kind which is 
helpful to them in after-life. .. . We would suggest to the 
Board of Education the advisability of . . . a thorough recon- 
sideration of the time-table and curriculum in our elementary 
schools, as well as of the aims and ideas of elementary educa- 
tion.’ 

“At fourteen, then, the boy is thrown on the world with 
scarcely any attainments which can be called ‘helpful,’ with a 
distaste for manual labour, and a desire in most cases to enter 
some parasitic occupation in which black coats and starched 
collars are worn, and the pay is fairly good from the begin- 
ning. The long drudgery of learning a trade (even if the 
opportunity offers, which it seldom does) is shirked. The easy 


I. Prof. Munsterberg, in ‘‘ McClure’s Magazine,”’ Sept. 1908. 
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job of errand boy, shop boy, office boy, messenger boy, or van 
boy is much preferred. The consequence is that seventy-five 
boys of every hundred leaving elementary schools enter un- 
skilled occupations. Of London boys 40 per cent. become 
errand, van, or boat boys, 14 per cent. shop boys, 8 per cent. 
office boys and junior clerks. Under 20 per cent. go definitely 
into trades. 

“ As to the harm which this ‘anyhow treatment’ does to 
the human plant, let me quote the report again: 

‘ In nearly all these occupations the training received 
leads to nothing ; and the occupations themselves are in most 
cases destructive of healthy development owing to long hours, 
long periods of standing, walking, or mere waiting; and 
morally, are wholly demoralising. '2 
“ We have been permitting the manufacture upon a huge scale 

of Human Weeds.” Think of it! And please remember, this is 
said by one of your side, and about our children—your children 
are immune from such influences, you can afford to keep them and 
clothe them, and educate them, and befit them for the battle of life, 
in short, treat them with that care and consideration which they 
deserve. 

We would next ask you to consider the conditions under which 
we are employed and live, and the effect thereof. You know it to 
be true, that although we may be in work to-day, we may not be 
to-morrow. We are never sure, no matter in what capacity we may 
be employed, whether as labourer, artisan, or clerk, how long our 
job will last. On Monday things may seem at their best, and 
brightest, but on Tuesday we may—nay, probably shall—be added 
to the vast number of unemployed. Then what happens? From 
your Peor Law Commission report we learn that: 


“The Commission is satisfied that the question of unem- 
ployment is not only a matter of cyclical or seasonal fluctua- 
tions. It is now a permanent feature of modern industry 
independent of the state of trade, and the evidence shows that 
the many causes behind it are due to organisation primarily, 
and only secondarily to character. For while it is true that 
the less strong and steady characters tend to be sifted out, it is 
plain that even if the standard was much higher the amount 
of unemployment would still remain at a very high figure. 

“The evidence as to the effects of the present state of 
affairs shows the urgent need for action and for dealing with 
the problem as a national and not as a workers’ or manufac- 
turers’ question; the effect of days of ill-nourishment and 


2. H. Hamilton Fyfe in the ‘‘ Daily Mail,”” Feb. 26, 1909. 
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tramping about in all weathers has as disastrous an effect on 
physique, as the worry and irregularity and enforced idleness 
have on character; while gravest of all is the effect on the 
children of the next generation. 


“There are those who fall out of work through the dis- 
appearance of the job—either through the bankruptcy or 
closing of the firm—the introduction of a new machine—a new 
organisation of the industry, or the decay of the whole trade. 
These are men with regular jobs. Such cases occur irrespec- 
tive of the workman’s character. For such as these it is 
especially hard to find a similar job, and by reason of their 
long service in one place they are often the least fitted to find 
themselves one. 


By your own showing, you see, the industrious are little better 
off than the indolent. “ For such as these (working men with good 
characters), it is especially hard to find a similar job.” Think for a 
moment what this means to us who have to live in this state of 
uncertainty. Yes, and think even more seriously what it means to 
our children, and particularly the immediate unborn. We, at times 
at any rate, get into a state and condition bordering on insanity— 
for the thought of our loved ones having to suffer great hardships 
frequently drives us to distraction—and naturally this has dire 
jresults. Naturally, also, the babe who is soon to be with us is 
affected by the physical and mental state of its parents, and comes 
into the world foredoomed. This is not exactly what Lamarck 
defined as the transmission of acquired characters, but that the un- 
desirable character which we acquire is transmitted to the child, we 
have no doubt. Experience has proved this to us; and, as you 
have seen, there is evidence of the fact in your Commission report, 
for it states that: “Gravest of all is the effect on the children of 
the next generation.” And the Lord Chief Justice told you only 
the other day that he- was glad that the public mind had been 
directed to the question of heredity, because the more he saw of 
feeble-minded people, the more he saw of the recrudescence of 
crime, in some children between the ages of 10 and 18, the more 
he was satisfied that the question of heredity had not been suff- 
ciently considered from the point of view of the education of the 
child. 

You tell us, speaking of yourselves, that “ we may fairly claim 
that we are trying to be wise,”3 but we long ago came to the 
conclusion that it is exceedingly unwise, if not highly immoral on 
our part, to bring children into the world when we can entertain 
very little hope of even being able to feed and clothe them pro- 


3. H. Hamilton Fyfe in the ‘‘ Daily Mail,” Feb. 26, 1909. 
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perly. Mr. F. A. McKenzie was quite right when he said that 
“the uncertain state of employment and the difficulty of obtaining 
suitable housing accommodation on terms within the possibility of 
their wages, largely account for the decline of the family among 
the better working classes.” 


You may cry “ Cowards!” if you like, but we do not fear 
competition so long as the odds are not overwhelming. We are 
well aware of the universal struggle. But what we do dislike is 
the unfair competition, that one-sided arrangement which compels 
Mr. McKenzie to admit that you “ make the conditions as hard as 
possible for the worker to maintain his own home.” Having regard 
to the fact that these things exist, it should cause no surprise that 
we who have to “live” under such conditions should purposely 
avoid bringing children into the world to suffer a like dreadful 
existence. If you face the matter squarely you can but admit that 
our action is not the outcome of cowardice or selfishness, but that 
it is prompted by love—love for those whom we would save from 
a similar fate. 

By the method which we have adopted—that very process 
which you Hlave condemned—we intend to create a new world. 
Do not misunderstand us—we mean exactly what we say. The 
birth rate will go on declining for some time—that is part of our 
scheme; but we have fixed a limit, and the rising generation— 
those who will people this new world of ours—will be more efficient 
in every way than the present one. Our system of race culture 
will be entirely different from yours—yours has been in operation 
for a very long time, but you cannot boast with pride of the result, 
as is evident from this: 

“When we consider the enormous importance of a con- 
tinuous improvement in the average character, and that our 
widespread and costly religious and educational agencies have, 
so far, not made the slightest advance towards it, we shall, 
perhaps, realize before it is too late, that we have begun at 
the wrong end.”5 
We shall begin at the other end, and commence by improving 

the social conditions. “ But how, I should like to know,” asks Mr. 
William Archer’ “is improvement of social conditions to be 
achieved except through the improvement of character? If we all 
remain as stupid, and narrow-minded, and greedy, and sensual, and 
vain, and snobbish, and cowardly as we are to-day, where is any 
real improvement of social conditions to come from?” 


4. In ** Cassell’s Ma e,’? for Jan. 1909 
5. Dr. Alfred R. Wi Wallace ce in the “ Fortuightly Review,” Jan. 1908. 
6. In the ‘‘ Morning Leader,” Jan. 25, 1908. 
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The question is well put. We know that it is unwise to put a 
pig in a parlour, but you, in your exalted position, can scarcely 
conceive any idea how we are influenced by our environment. If 
you were right down here—say, in No. 5, John Street—you could 
more accurately gauge the strength of these various influences with 
which we have to contend, and you would be better able to follow 
us when we say that it is only by removing these decoys—or, in 
other words, improving the social conditions—that we can hope to 
make the slightest advance. 


In the past we have depended wholly upon you—having been 
brought up to look to you for guidance—but you have not cared 
for either our bodies or our minds, as you ought to have done. 
It is, therefore, little to be wondered at that we now strike out for 
ourselves. Later on, when we are less in numbers, and you are 
more dependent upon us, we shall insist on better conditions under 
which to live and work. We shall not, in future, as we have done, 
hitherto, leave the education of our children entirely to you, but 
we shall ourselves instruct them before all in the care of the 
physical body (and thus stop the flagrant abuses to which it is now 
subjected as the result of ignorance) ; how to think aright and arrive 
at a definite conclusion and conviction (how utterly unworthy it is 
for a man to repeat, parrot-like, the opinion of someone else, in- 
stead of reasoning matters out for himself, and how much more 
unworthy is it for so-called teachers to bring children up to sublet 
their thinking and rely upon their doctor or priest!) And above 
and beyond all, we shall counsel our children to be entirely self- 
reliant, rulers of their own destiny, in short, this to be their index: 
“There is no such thing as a blind, unreasoning destiny which 
comes upon us from the outside and overbears our wills. We carry 
our own doom or happiness within ourselves. Destiny is powerless 
against character, and the victory rests not with an external fate, 
but an internal soul.”? 


Be not misled, we are not becoming socialistic—unless, indeed, 
the claiming of our legitimate rights can be called socialism—much 
less are we becoming irreligious. Quite the reverse ; we are more 
than ever devoted to God. But the God which we acknowledge is 
not that anthropomorphic being endowed with all the miserable 
attributes and petty jealousies known to man, which you have 
asked us to believe in, but a super-personal God, the God of Love 
and Truth and Right, and it is He to whom we pay homage and 
shall teach our children to worship. 


You need not wonder why we are unorthodox and refuse to 
bow our heads with you, seeing that you will persist in teaching 


7. Mr. W. L. Courtney, at the Royal Society of Literature, Oct. 28, 1908, 
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those crudities which you do not yourselves believe in, and which 
you know perfectly well are not true. You are candid enough at 
times to confess that your forms and ceremonies are old and out 
of date—you own that “a special obligation lies upon the historic 
Church of England to re-adjust itself to the new conditions, and 
to make the right and full discharge of that trust correspond to the 
conditions not of a generation ago, but of to-day. This may call 
for a re-setting of familiar usages and a re-casting of familiar rules 
and privileges,”6—but you hesitate to bring about that re-casting— 
or rather purification, for actually that is what is required—which 
you admit is desirable ; hence our absence from Church. It would ~ 
really appear from your attitude that you are either unaware or 
unmindful of the iconoclastic evolutionist, but we are not. Indeed, 
it is he to whom we are indebted for much of our knowledge of 
what has gone before, but he would fain have us believe also that 
ncthing lies beyond, or rather that we need not concern ourselves 
with that. But this seems to us irrational, as it stops halfway, and 
does not explain the various phenomena which call for explana- 
tion, and for that reason we refuse to stop short with him. 

For the various reasons which we have already given, and 
also because we love our country, we intend to follow the course 
which we have adopted. It may surprise you to hear us talk of 
patriotism, but think you that it causes us no misgiving to perceive 
that we are gradually being ousted out of place, that our supremacy 
is being wrested from us? It is perfectly obvious—as Mr. Lloyd 
George and others have reminded you—that what is making Ger- 
many is not her Army, but her educational system, but you make 
no adequate preparation to meet the foe. Hence it happens that 
we are thinking and acting for ourselves. Our eyes are opening, 
and our vision is becoming clear, and we foresee that in order to 
hold its own the coming race must be an intelligent one. We 
shall, therefore, educate our children along the lines indicated 
above, and mark you this: the education which we shall give 
them will be of the highest order, for we know full well that with- 
out such knowledge they will be unable to appreciate the meaning 
of life. By the way, has it never occurred to you that you are 
yourselves partly, if not wholly, to blame for the sin which abounds 
on every side? You have kept us in a state of ignorance, and at 
the same time expected us to understand and do our duty towards 
God. Illogical, surely! 

Don’t waste time in useless pleadings, don’t try to “ recall” 
us, for we are not acting unconsciously, and without due considera- 
tion. Remember, consequences are true to their antecedents— 
that is the inexorable law which accounts for things being as they 


8. The Archbishop of Canterbury in the ‘‘ New Year’s Message for 1909,”’ 
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are. Were you to acknowledge this—to admit the cause which 
has produced that which #s—and to realise that a well-directed 
effort on your part would produce a definite result, it would be far 
better for the soul of the nation. But you are content merely to 
reprove, and we . . . having no alternative, are bound to do as we 
are doing, and leave it to posterity to judge who were the wiser. 


GEO. B. LISSENDEN. 




















1909. 


SWEDENBORG AS A GENIUS 
OR AS A MADMAN, 


To most people the name of Swedenborg only conveys some vague . 
idea of a man who has gained a questionable renown as a visionary 
and as the prophet of a religious sect. Yet it is a fact that up to 
his 56th year his whole life had been devoted to the ardent pursuit 
of scientific studies that seem to have travelled over nearly the 
whole field of the natural sciences, and that he published numerous 
volumes on such varied subjects as mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
mineralogy, astronomy, geology, and anatomy. Moreover, in these 
works are found the germs of several brilliant discoveries that have 
since been attributed to later investigators. 


The reason for the undeserved oblivion that has been the fate 
of this genius is probably the unfortunate mental derangement that 
he suffered from in his old age, and which turned the renowned 
man of science into the writer of a strange mixture of rationalism 
and mysticism, of high philosophic conceptions and insane absurdi- 
ties, that could only cause a feeling of either pity or ridicule in his 
contemporaries, and naturally reacted unfavourably on his previous ~ 
writings. 

The Prophet has, however, at last found recognition even in 
his own country. In 1902, the Swedish Academy of Sciences 
appointed a committee for investigating and printing Swedenborg’s 
scientific works, many of which were still in manuscript, and as far 
as I know this work is not yet completed In 1903, Professor 
Retzius read a paper before the Anatomical Society in Heidelberg 
on Swedenborg as an Anatomist, and in April, 1908, his remains, 
consisting of a few bones and a skull of questionable identity, as the 
original is said to have been stolen, were removed from their rest- 
ing place in the Swedish Church in London, where they had been 
buried 137 years ago, and carried by a Swedish man-of-war to 
Sweden, where they have been placed in Upsala Cathedral. 

In view of tracing his mental development it will be necessary 
to know something about his ancestry and early life. “First 
generation peasant, second parson, third genius,” is a common say- 
ing in Sweden, and it is a fact that this has been the ancestry of 
most of Sweden’s great mental heroes, including Linnzus and the 
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great national poet Tegner, and this was also the ancestry of 
Swedenborg. 

Pausing for a moment to consider the plausibility of such an 
ancestry for a genius, a believer in the heredity of acquired charac- 
teristics can find nothing strange in it. What are the most neces- 
sary qualifications required to produce this “ focalization of psychic 
powers,” known as a genius? I should imagine that a judicious 
mixture of an acute power of observation with a vivid imagination 
and a well developed critical faculty, would be essential. The 
husbandman, living in close contact with nature, has perhaps a 
greater opportunity of becoming a close observer than anyone else, 
especially if he be that independent peasant-proprietor of a some- 
what morose but contemplative spirit, possessed of some education, 
that is so often met with in Sweden, where education has been com- 
pulsory since 1668, and was fairly common even before that date. 


The son of such a father goes to the University and becomes 
a parson; and pfay, where is imagination more necessary than in 
the study of theology? We need only study the ingenious 
squabbles of the Church Fathers over the doctrine of the Trinity 
to discover how far they had developed their imaginative powers. 
The effect of a University education in two generations would 
then in the third develop the critical faculty, and in this combina- 
tion lies the necessary qualification for a possible genius. 

Swederiborg’s father (b. 1653, d. 1735), who ultimately rose to 
be a Bishop, was a most energetic man, and an ardent reformer. 
He had even the courage to criticise one of Luther’s favourite doc- 
trines, “ the justification by Faith alone.” He worked hard to im- 
prove education; wrote the first Swedish grammar ever printed, 
and published a pamphlet advocating the purging of the Swedish 
language of all foreign words. He spent nearly his whole fortune 
in printing books, among others revisions of the Swedish Bible and 
hymn book; but in spite of the favour in which he stood with 
King Charles XI., his jealous fellow-Bishops were successful in 
preventing them from being accepted, on a plea of inaccuracy and 
unorthdoxy. He wrote in his Autobiography that he did not 
think that anyone in Sweden had written as much as he had done ; 
“ten carts would scarcely carry away what I have written and 
printed at my own expense”; but as we shall see, in this respect 
he was surpassed by his son. 

Perhaps it was to get means to enable him to print all this 
reforming literature that the worthy Bishop, who had no small 
opinion of his own worth and usefulness, felt justified in contracting 
three mercenary marriages. He had not even seen his second 
wife, who was a widow when he proposed to her, but he had heard 
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that she was “ well off, good-looking, a thrifty housewife, and had 
no family.” He gives an amusing account of his first meeting 
with this lady. Coming down to Stockholm for the wedding, he 
was shown into a room where he began a conversation with a 
strange lady, who made herself known to him by this question: 
“What do you think of our bargain, Professor?” “ What bargain 
do you refer to?” “Are we not,” she said, “to be man and wife 
to-morrow?” “Are you that person? I exclaimed, and then we 
jumped up and confirmed our friendship by shaking hands and 
with a loving embrace.” 


Strangely enough, this practical and energetic man had been - 
in his youth a visionary, and all through his life he was firmly con- 
vinced of the presence of good and evil spirits, who were able to 
communicate openly with men. He believed that he had a “ guar- 
dian angel,” with whom he declared that he was able to converse. 
He also thought himself possessed of miraculous powers of curing 
disease, but needless to say. the cases quoted by him as having been 
cured by means of his prayer were only such as would to-day be 
diagnosed as hysteria. 

Emanuel Swedenborg was in every respect the son of his 
father, but it is a pity that so little should be known about his 
mother, who was his father’s first wife. The Bishop gives us a 
glimpse of her somewhat superstitious but strong-minded character 
when he tells us the following story about her. “ When all women 
had to wear that sinful and troublesome head-covering known as 
‘Fontange ’ (so-called after La Fontange, Louis XIV.’s well known 
favourite), she was obliged to do as others did and wear it; but 
hearing that a cow in the island of Gothland had with great pain 
and pitiful bellowing brought forth a calf with a ‘ Fontange,’ she 
took her own and her daughters’ hoods and threw them into the 
fire, making a vow that she and her children, as long as they were 
under her authority, should never wear such things.” 


Emanuel Swedenborg was born on January 29th, 1688. <Ac- 
cording to his own account of himself, he must have been a 
strangely precocious and self-conscious child. He writes: “From 
my fourth to my tenth year my thoughts were constantly engrossed 
in reflecting on God, on salvation, and on the spiritual affections 
of man. I often revealed things in my discourses which filled my 
parents with astonishment, and made them declare that certainly 
angels spoke through my mouth.” ... “From my sixth to my 
twelfth year it was my greatest delight to converse with the clergy 
concerning Faith.” . . . And he goes on to give an account of his 
father’s favourite doctrines in which can be traced the germs of 
his future theology. 
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He also informs us of another divine gift which distinguished 
him in his childhood. He tells us that he was able to breathe 
without the aid of the external air, and used to practise this abnor- 
mality during prayers, holding his breath purposely, and attempt- 
ing to make its rhythm correspond to the heart’s action until his 
“understanding began almost to be obliterated.” Small wonder 
that this neurotic child imagined himself talking with angels when 
by these means he probably produced symptoms of intoxication by 
preventing the proper aération of the brain! And as Dr. 
Maudsley points out in his interesting article on the mental con- 
dition of Swedenborg, it is not uncommon for children predisposed 
to epilepsy and insanity to fall into trances and ecstasies. In 
later life he gives us in his anatomical works elaborate theories 
about the relationship between thought and respiration, and the 
psychic power of the lungs, and after having become a visionary 
he believed that his breathing had been specially so constructed by 
the Lord to enable him to talk with spirits and angels. 


These mystical tendencies of his childhood appear to have en- 
tirely disappeared in his youth, when, on the contrary, he seems 
to have been possessed by an insatiable thirst for knowledge of the 
natural sciences and of their practical application. 


After having graduated at Upsala at the age of 21, he con- 
tinued his studies by a lengthy foreign tour extending over nearly 
five years, visiting London, Paris, and some Dutch and German 
Universities. He was in London and Oxford in 1710, and devoted 
most of his time to the study of mathematics and astronomy, and 
beca.ne acquainted with Flamsteed. 

To show the great activity and versatility of his mind at this 
period I will give some extracts from a letter that he wrote from 
Rostock in 1714, to his brother-in-law Benzelius (afterwards 
Primate of Sweden), giving him a list of no less than fourteen 
ambitious inventions that he had in hand. Among these were :— 


“ The plan of a certain ship which, with its men, can go under 
the surface of the sea, and do great damage to the fleet of the 
enemy. 

“A new construction of air guns, by which a thousand balls 
may be discharged through one tube in one moment. 

“ A universal musical instrument, by means of which the most 
inexperienced musician can execute all kinds of airs that are marked 
on paper by notes. 

“ An aquatic clock, in which water replaces the index, and by 
its course shows the motion of the planets, and produces other 
curious effects. 
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“A mechanical carriage containing all sorts of tools, which 
are set in action by the movements of the horses. 


“Also a flying carriage, or the possibility of remaining sus- 
pended in the air, and moving through it.” 


Besides these inventions, he told Benzelius that he was re- 
lieving his mathematical studies with poetry, and had in the press 
some poetical fables written in Latin, in which he satirized the 
political personages of his time. 


Another time he wrote: “I desire all possible novelties, aye 
a novelty for every day in the year, provided the world will be- 
pleased with them. In every age there is an abundance of persons 
who follow the beaten track and remain in the old way; but per- 
haps there are only from six to ten in a century who bring for- 
ward new things founded on argument and reason.” 


In these days of submarines, pianolas, and airships, these in- 
ventions do not appear nearly as fantastical as they must have 
done to his contemporaries. Even Dr. Maudsley, writing only 40 
years ago, appears to regard these schemes of Swedenborg’s as 
evidence of an imagination already “running riot.” He writes: 
“To what end must such a lofty and high aspiring spirit inevitably 
come unless it learn by sad experience soberly to define its aims 
and definitely to work for them? Icarus-like in its aspiring am- 
bition, it cannot but be Icarus-like in its disastrous fall.” 


Surely it is just these lofty and high aspiring spirits who have 
accomplished what is new and original in the world, and who are 
the true geniii/ Had Swedenborg had the means and received any 
encouragement in carrying out his inventions practically, there is 
no reason at the present day to doubt that he would have been 
successful with at least some of them. 


On his return to Sweden in 1715 full of new schemes, he found 
his native land in such a ruinous condition through the long wars 
of Charles XIL, that there was little hope of anyone taking any 
interest in, or having any money to spare for, his schemes and 
inventions ; although among them was such a practical proposal as 
the manufacture of native salt. 


While awaiting the course of events he began to publish a 
scientific journal called Doedalus Hyperboreus, containing some of 
his own inventions, as well as some of those of the great engineer 
Polhem, whose acquaintance he had made. The latter introduced 
him to King Charles XII, who, seeing his abilities, gave him an 
appointment as Assessor to the Board of Mines. Meanwhile, he 
assisted Polhem in his canal and dock works, and was in 1718 sent 
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to the seat of war on the Norwegian border, where he successfully 
carried out a most difficult undertaking. Two galleys, five large 
boats, and one sloop were transported by means of rollers over 
fourteen English miles of hilly and difficult roads from Strémstad 
to Iddefjord. It was here that Charles XII. fortunately for 
Sweden, found his death some months later. 


During the following years Swedenborg published numerous 
books and pamphlets on various subjects, such as a text-book of 
algebra, a proposal for a decimal system of coinage, a treatise on 
the motion and position of the earth and planets, and an attempt 
tc find the longitude by means of the moon, etc, etc. 


As not much notice was taken of these publications in Sweden, 
he wrote in disgust to Benzelius: “Speculations and inventions 
like mine find no patronage nor bread in Sweden, and are con- 
sidered by a number of political blockheads as a sort of schoolboy 
exercise, which ought to stand quite in the background, while their 
finesse and intrigues step forward.” He had even some thought 
of emigrating from his ungrateful country, but in the end he con- 
tented himself with a foreign tour, undertaken for the purpose of 
studying the mining industries of various countries. 


During this journey he published in Latin in Amsterdam and 
Leipzig a collection of scientific essays, the subjects ranging from 
chemistry, geclogy, astronomy, and anatomy to practical sugges- 
tions of a cheap method of salt-making, and the cure of smoky 
chimneys. In the chemical treatise he for the first time brings out 
his theory of the geometrical forms of atoms, and insists that every- 
thing in nature is geometrical. On this account he has by some 
authorities, notably the French chemist Dumas, been called the 
father of crystallography. In the same work he also tells us that 
colour is due to the forms of the particles of bodies on which the 
light falls, and by which it is absorbed and reflected, as opposed 
to Newton’s theory. 


After having spent fifteen months abroad, he returned to 
Sweden in 1722, and for the next twelve years was occupied with 
official work, and with the preparation of his chief scientific work, 
the “ Principia Philosophica et Mineralia.” 


It was natural that he should wish to bring his work as 
speedily as possible to the notice of the learned world, and hence 
he asked for leave of absence on purpose to print it abroad. It 
was published at Leipzig in 1734, in three bulky volumes. 

In the first volume he makes an ambitious attempt to explain 
the crigin and phenomena of nature philosophically. The means, 
he says, of finding the true philosophical knowledge are three: 
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experience, geometry, and the power of drawing conclusions 
(facultas ratiocinandi). Everything in nature is mechanical, and 
hence it is by means of geometry that it ought to be studied. 


Nature, he assumes, originated in a point, and this first material 
point originated through the spiral movement (vortices) of a non- 
material point derived direct from the Infinite. From a congress 
of such points the first “ Finite” was produced, and each of its 
atoms possesses a perpetual tendency to vortical motion. 


Th:: doctrine of similarity, and Descartes’ theory of vortices, 
go like a red thread through the whole of Swedenborg’s philosophy’ 
and are particularly pronounced in his cosmogony. It is strange, as 
Arrhenius points out, that Swedenborg, who knew and admired 
Newton’s works, did not make use of his law of gravitation in his 
system. The reason for this, Arrhenius thinks, is that Swedenborg 
was so impregnated with the idea that everything in nature is made 
after the same model that it was impossible for him to conceive of 
any mutual attraction between the heavenly bodies, as such attrac- 
tion was unknown to him anywhere else. Others had made the 
same objection to Newton’s law, and he was not quite insensible 
to it himself. Swedenborg did not appear to understand the phy- 
sical impossibility of his cosmogonal theories, and especially their 
complete inconsistency with Newton’s law. 


In spite of this, his cosmogony is extremely interesting on 
account of his being the originator of the Nebular Hypothesis, 
according to which the entire solar system has formed itself out of 
a single chaotic mass into a sphere from which afterwards the 
planets originated. This theory has generally been accredited to 
Kant and La Place, who have received much praise in consequence. 
La Place admitted that Buffon first suggested this theory to him, 
and as a volume of Swedenborg’s Principia, bearing Buffon’s sig- 
nature, has been discovered, it is probably from Swedenborg that 
Buffon got his suggestion. Descartes had taught that the planets 
had entered from without into the vortex of suns, but Swedenborg 
believed that they had been projected from the sun. He believed 
the sun to be a mass of matter in a state of incandescence, and 
that the enclosed fire attempted to expand, and in this way the 
surrounding crust, formed by the gradually increasing sunspots, 
was broken and collected in the shape of a ring round the sun’s 
equator. Through the vortical motion the ring broke into parts, 
which originated into planets and moons. When a sun thus bursts 
its shel] it becomes visible, and in this way Swedenborg tried to 
explain the appearance of new stars. A somewhat similar theory 
about the origin of the moon from the earth is held by some 
astronomers at the present day. Another interesting original 
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thought of Swedenborg’s is the suggestion that the milky way is a 
large system of stars, and that it is the universal axis of the starry 
heaven. 


In a special chapter in this volume he also applies the vortical 
theory to the phenomena of magnetism. The two other volumes 
of this work deal exclusively with such practical subjects as the 
manufacture of copper and steel, and details of the mining industry 
of various countries. Through these works Swedenborg became 
known and respected on the Continent, and was made member of 
some learned societies. 


Simultaneously with these works he published a philosophical 
argument on the “ Infinite,” containing some peculiar speculations 
concerning the nature of the soul. He came to the conclusion that 
the soul, being created by God, must, like everything else, be 
“ finite,” and hence be subject to mechanical and geometrical laws, 
because the “ Finite is not conceivable apart from extension.” As 
one of his biographers, Mr. White, humorously puts it: “He re- 
duced the universe to one common stuff called matter, thin at the 
centre in suns and souls, and thick at the outside in earths and 
metals.” In spite of these materialistic views, he firmly believed 
in the immortality of the soul. It was probably these specula- 
tions that were the origin of his future great resolution to try to 
discover the seat of the soul by anatomical research. “I intend,” 
he writes, “to examine physically and philosophically, the whole 
anatomy of the body. The end I propose to myself in the work 
is a knowledge of the soul. . . . I am resolved to allow myself no 
respite until I have run through the whole field to the very goal, or 
until I have traversed the universal animal kingdom to the soul. 
Thus, I hope that by bending my course inwards continually, I 
shall open all the doors that lead to her, and at length contemplate 
the soul herself by the divine permission.” 


Even Dr. Maudsley, who is no admirer of Swedenborg’s philo- 
sophy, expresses his admiration for this truly scientific method in 
these words: “It is meet that criticism stand respectfully aside 
for a moment, and do fresh homage to the philosophic genius of 
the mind, which was capable at that time of conceiving so truly 
scientific a method, and of the resolution to accomplish its 
application.” 

To carry out this lofty design, Swedenborg again obtained 
leave of absence, and spent several years in Holland, France, and 
Italy, diligently pursuing his anatomical studies. The result was 
two large anatomical and physiological works: “The Economy 
of the Animal Kingdom,” and “ The Animal Kingdom,” published 
respectively in 1741 and 1744, in Amsterdam. 
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Swedenborg himself did not think that he had been successful 
in discovering the soul, but came to the somewhat unsatisfactory 
conclusion that “the animal spirits are the organ of the soul, just 
as the eye is the organ of sight.” But there are many at the 
present day who would consider that he had been successful, be- 
cause he was the first observer to localise the seat of the higher 
faculties in the cortical substance of the brain. Another correct 
supposition of his was the localization of the sensory-motor areas to 
different parts of the cortex. Moreover, as also pointed out by 
Retzius, he was the first to teach that the motion of the brain is 
synchronous with respiration, and not with pulsation. 


In 1745 he published a remarkable little book, probably writ- 
ten some time previously, with the title: “De Cultu et Amore 
Dei.” This is a sort of didactic poem about the origin of the 
world and humanity, which reads almost like a fairy tale of the 
doctrine of evolution. A short quotation from the abridged English 
translation will not be without interest. “There was a time like no 
time, when the sun was pregnant, and carried in his womb the 
bodies of his own universe, and when his time was come he emitted 
them into space...” “The planets commenced to rotate and 
to creep, and then to dance like little children, in quick and short 
circuits around their father. Slowly and by degrees they moved 
into wider and wider orbits, and were thus gradually weaned from 
direct dependence on his glowing bosom.... Some of them 
brought along with them from the palace of their parent little orbs 
as servants. Our earth brought only one as a handmaid, which is 
called the moon, in order that she might reflect the glory of the sin 
upon her face in the night.” . . . 


After having described the gradual development of the earth 
from a state of “ fluent principles of inert nature,” until the develop- 
ment of seeds and flowers, he says: “In the tender leaves of 
herbs the sun’s rays formed eggs which were hatched by his heat 
into animalcule, worms and caterpillars, from which arose swarms 
of insects and butterflies, whose wings of gorgeous dye fanned all 
the flowers in rivalry of their glories.” . . . “Shrubs next twisted 
their officious twigs into nests, in which eggs were developed, and 
birds of as many kinds flew forth as there were varieties of shrubs. 
The lustre of the plumage of the birds irradiated the garden ; some 
had heads crowned and crested as if with gems and diadems, and 
in their tails shone stars, auroras and rainbows. . . .” 


“Lastly, quadrupeds after their kinds were bred from eggs, 
hatched and nourished with the help of the trees; some bearing in 
their horns so many proofs of their descent from the forest.” 
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Lastly, he describes the birth of Adam, from a small egg, 
which grew on the Tree of Life in Paradise. “When nature had 
thus in every respect completed her work and gathered up her cir- 
cumference into this egg as a centre, then the Supreme Mind came 
to meet her, and infused into the egg a Soul by means of concen- 
trated rays of the Sun of Life.” . . . “ As the time elapsed the egg- 
bearing bough declined nearer and nearer to the ground, and at 
the appointed hour the baby-man cracked his shell and began to 
breathe the air.” .. . “ Naked and beautiful as a god, the babe 
teclined on his downy couch, sucking the ends of branches of the 
Tree of Life, which nourished him with milk, sometimes lying on 
his back whilst the milk dropped straight into his open mouth.” 


The rest of the book contains a description of the education 
of Adam, the birth and education of Eve, and her marriage with 
Adam, but this part of the story is exceedingly dull. 


It will be seen from this short account of Swedenborg’s scien- 
tific works that he was much more of a speculator and theorist than 
an investigator and reasoner, but in spite of this one cannot 
but admire his patient, disinterested search for truth, his boundless 
imagination and originality; his almost unprecedented power of 
grasping distant analogies, and his immense industry. Had he 
but put some slight check on his love for speculations, and taken 
time to work out some of his brilliant suggestions, he might have 
become one of the world’s greatest scientists. 


It would be unfair to view his philosophy through twentieth 
century spectacles, for it must be remembered that the men of 
science of his day were all somewhat infected with the crude meta- 
physical and teleological reasoning of that period. Newton did 
not believe that the regularity in the movement of the planets 
could have been caused by physical means, but must have been 
brought about by an Intelligent and Supreme Being. (Kepler, 100 
years previously, believed that they were carried along in their 
courses by spirits). Kant’s cosmogony was in every respect as 
fantastical as Swedenborg’s, for he believed that “the water under 
the firmament,” mentioned in the first book of Moses, was caused 
by a ring-shaped collection of watery vapour resembling the ring 
of Saturn, and when it fell down it caused the deluge. So devoid 
was he of self-criticism that he wrote concerning his absurd specu- 
lations about the inhabitants on other planets, that they have “a 
measure of credibility almost amounting to certainty.” The at- 
tempt to explain by physical means the stories from classical and 
Biblica] authors was very popular with the men of science at that 
time. Newton, it will be remembered, had made an attempt to 
interpret the Book of Revelation. 
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It may be, however, that some of the scientists of that time 
were influenced by the danger of persecution by the Church. It is 
amusing to read what subtleties they had recourse to on purpose 
to avoid such persecution. In 1614 the “Holy Congregation ” had 
passed a resolution that Copernici teaching of the double move- 
ment of the earth was contrary to the dictates of the Bible, but it 
was allowable to mention his theory as an hypothesis that might 
be used for scientific conclusions, though it was forbidden to say 
that it was true. In 1644 Descartes published the following curious 
statement: “There is no doubt that the world was originally 
created in all its completeness, so that the sun, earth, moon, and ~ 
stars then arose, and that on the earth there were not only the 
seeds, but the plants themselves, and that Adam and Eve were 
not born as children, but created as full-grown human beings. This 
the Christian faith teaches us, and our natural reason convinces us 
easily about it. But none the less, on purpose to understand the 
nature of plants and men rightly, z¢ ts much better to consider how 
they have been gradually developed from seeds than to consider 
how they have been originally created by God. Also, if we could 
invent some easy principle to show how the stars and the earth, 
and everything that we can conceive in this world, have possibly 
arisen as if from seeds, we would be able to understand them much 
better than if we only describe them as they are, although we 
really do not know that they have arisen in this way. As I now 
think that I have found such a principle, I will shortly describe 
it.” It is humiliating to think that Copernici, Kepler’s, and 
Galilei’s works were forbidden by the Holy Curia until 1835. This 
difficulty, however, could not have been Swedenborg’s. Descartes, 
it will be remembered, had found a refuge in Sweden. It was not 
until Swedenborg had published his theological works that he was 
in any danger of persecution in his own country, and he was besides 
all through his life a deeply religious man. 


It was in 1744 in Amsterdam, where he had gone to print his 
second anatomical work, that Swedenborg’s mind probably began 
to give way. We have received some cutious information about 
his mental condition at that time from a small diary that he wrote 
during his stay in Amsterdam and London in 1744, and which was 
accidentally discovered in 1858, and published by the Royal 
Librarian in Stockholm under the title of “ Swedenborg’s Dreams.” 
It is a production that to-day would undoubtedly have sent its 
writer straight to a lunatic asylum. 


Before proceeding with this, let us consider the cause, if any 
can be found, why he lost his reason. Dr. Maudsley thinks it a 
natural, but morbid development of his character. “A self- 
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sufficiency knowing no bounds had arisen to the preposterous pre- 
tensions of monomania, and an imagination habitually running riot 
had at last run mad.” It is amusing to find that Swedenborg, 
after he became mad, shared Dr. Maudsley’s opinion, because he 
said to his friend Robsahm, who asked him if it was not possible 
for any other man to come into the same degree of spirituality in 
which he was: “Take good care; this is the direct road to in- 
sanity. For when a man pores over spiritual and hidden things 
he cannct protect himself against the delusions of hell, which then 
come over him and trouble him, when from his natural man and by 
his own speculations, he tries to fathom heavenly things, which 
transcend his comprehension,” but he added, with serene self- 
assurance: “I, for my own part, had never expected to come into 
that spiritual state in which I am now, but the Lord selected me.” 
Fortunately speculative philosophy and a want of self-criticism 
do not always lead to insanity. Of far more importance I think 
is the strong family history. Inherited characteristics, whether 
good or bad, are apt to be exaggerated. A man of average musical 
ability may become the father of a musical prodigy, and a pecu- 
liarity in the father may become insanity in the son. 


Swedenborg’s diary contains, in a curious mixture, descrip- 
tions of dreams and visions, records of painful temptations, and 
doubts on religious subjects and various kinds of hallucinations. 
The dreams he believed to be spiritual revelations, and gave them 
often a most far-fetched interpretation, according to his later doc- 
trine of “correspondences.” For instance. “I saw a boy running 
away with one of my shirts. It means probably that I had neg- 
lected to wash my feet.” There is a gap in the diary between the 
20th of May and the 11th of June, after he had arrived in London, 
and this is probably the time when Swedenborg suffered from an 
attack of acute mania, a record of which we possess in a written 
account by the Swedish Chaplain Mathesius. The Swedenborgians 
have attempted to impugn the veracity of this account, but without 
any just reason, and it bears every evidence of truth. Quite 
apart from this fact, any physician after reading his “ Dreams,” 
could almost have foretold such an event. After this acute attack 
he appears to have developed into a chronic monomaniac, and he 
has given us a graphic account of his particular delusion in a letter 
to the Landgrave of Hessen-Darmstadt. 


“The Lord and Saviour had foretold that He would come 
again into the world, and that He would establish there a new 
Church. But as He cannot come again into the world in person 
it was necessary that He should do it by means of a man who 
should not only receive the doctrine of the new Church in his 
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understanding. but also publish it by printing, and as the Lord has 
prepared me for this office from my infancy, He has manifested 
Himself in person before me His servant, and sent me to fill it. 
This took place in 1743 (?). He afterwards opened the sight of 
my spirit, and thus introduced me into the spiritual world, and 
granted me to see the heavens, and many of their wonders, and 
also the hells, and to speak with angels and spirits, and this con- 
tinually for 27 years. I declare in all truth that such is a fact.” 


The somewhat prosaic circumstances under which the Lord 
manifested Himself to him, he has described to Robsahm, then 
giving the date as 1745. One night at a London inn he had made 
an unusually heavy meal, when he noticed a mist spreading before 
his eyes, and saw the floor covered with hideous reptiles. He 
then noticed a man sitting in the corner of the room, who said to 
him: “Eat not so much.” The following night the same man 
appeared to him and said: “I am God, the Lord, the Creator 
and the Redeemer of the world. I have chosen thee to unfold to 
men the spiritual sense of the Holy Scripture. I will myself 
dictate to thee what thou shalt write.” After believing himself to 
be a chosen Prophet of the Lord, it was natural that Swedenborg 
should give up and repudiate as worthless all further scientific 
studies. He returned to Sweden, resigned his assessorship, and as 
he had private means, he devoted his whole future life to a diligent 
study of the Bible, even learning Hebrew. His visions he recorded 
in a bulky “ Diarum Spirituale,” containing over 6,000 paragraphs, 
and kept from 1747 to 1764. He became a most voluminous 
writer, and published from 1744 to 1771, in Amsterdam and Lon- 
don, a large number of theological works, the most well known 
being “ Arcana Caelestia” (1749), “ Heaven and Hell” (1758), and 
“The True Christian Religion” (1771). During his 63 years of 
active authorship it has been estimated that he published about 60 
octavos of 500 pages each, and besides these he left many un- 
published manuscripts. 


In these days of “ Christian Science” and “ Faith-Healing” of 
all kinds, one ought perhaps not to be astonished at any credulity 
of mankind where spiritual matters are concerned. Still, it almost 
passes comprehension how any sane person, after reading some- 
thing of Swedenborg’s diaries and theological works, can for a 
moment doubt his insanity, much less look upon his writings as 
inspired. On the contrary, they bear every evidence of unmistake- 
able mental derangement. 


Three are three symptoms common in insanity, that were con- 
spicuous in Swedenborg’s case:. 
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(1) A very common symptom is that the patient takes an 
aversion to his nearest relatives and friends, for whom he previously 
had shown an affection. 


(2) The higher faculties, 2.2. the functions of the so-called in- 
hibitory centres having lost their balance, the mind dwells unduly 
on sexual matters. 


(3) The presence of hallucinations. 


(1) Most of his relatives and friends, including his brother-in- 
law, the Archbishop, he dispatched to hell. So much so that one 
of his admirers, Dr. Tafel, after mentioning the name of one Bier- 
chenius, naively says: “He is one of the few persons with whom 
Swedenborg was associated at the Board of Mines, whom he found 
in the other world in a good state.” Moreover, although in his 
normal state he was such a good patriot that he once wrote in an 
address to the Diet, that “ The Swedish Government is the most 
perfect in existence,” we find him in his spiritual diary telling us 
that the Swedish nation is, next the Italian, the worst in Europe! 
In fact, the only two countries that found favour in his eyes were 
the two where his books were published, Holland and England. 
He was particularly fond of the English. They dwell, he tells us, 
in the spiritual world, in two large cities resembling London, one 
for the good and one for the evil. So concerned was he about the 
welfare of the English that he asked the spirits if the English 
were not allowed to have liquor-punch in the spiritual world 
(whisky had not yet been invented), and he was gratified to learn 
that they were, but only those who were “ industrious and sincere.” 
Have I here at last found the reason why there are so many 
Swedenborgians in England? 


Such excellent Swedish Kings as Gustavus Wasa and Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, as well as Charles XII., who had shown him much 
kindness, and given him his appointment, were all ignominiously 
dispatched to hell. Gustavus Wasa had there become mad from 
ambition, and Gustavus Adolphus, whom he accused of having led 
a life of debauchery, had been changed into a little yellow dog 
that was afterwards changed into a cat; but the worst fate he 
reserved for Charles XII. “ He was a most horrid devil,” and was 
sent down to the most squalid hell, where there were swine, and 
here he became perfectly ossified. In order to be cured of his 
great obstinacy, he had been married in hell to a woman even more 
obstinate than himself. He hated her with a deadly hatred, and 
tore out her heart and chewed it until he foamed at the mouth, 
but she revived to torment him. Such has been the fate, according 
to Swedenborg, of Sweden’s three most famous kings. Monarchs, 
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however, of such questionable morals as George II, Louis XIV., 
and the Empress Elizabeth of Russia, he found in a happy state. 
The latter had even been rewarded by a marriage with the Swedish 
Count De La Gardie. Another well known personage discovered 
by Swedenborg in hell was the Apostle Paul, whom he calls the 
“worst of the Apostles,” and who, being jealous of Peter, coveted 
the keys of his office. 

(2) Swedenborg had continually visions of women, and he pub- 
lished a whole volume on the “ Delitie Sapientie de Amore 
Conjugiale.” 

(3) Scattered through his diaries are numerous examples of 
hallucinations of sight, taste and smell, and he was subject to both 
kleptomaniacal and suicidal impulses. 

One looks in vain for any evidence that could be taken by his 
disciples as a sign of divine revelation. His angels were not able 
to tell him more than he knew himself. They made the same mis- 
takes in astronomical matters that were common at that time, and 
had not heard of either Uranus or Neptune. They told him that 
ours is the greatest of all suns, and were equally at fault in men- 
tioning the smallest planet. 

As an example of the way he made the spirits pronounce his 
own views, I will quote his encounter with Sir Hans Sloane. 


“T heard two presidents of the English Royal Society, Sir 
Hans Sloane and Martin Folkes, conversing together in the spiri- 
tual world concerning the existence of seeds and eggs, and con- 
cerning their production on earth. Sloane ascribed them to 
nature; insisting that nature was from creation endued with the 
power of producing such things by means of the sun’s rays. Folkes 
said that power is continually from God in nature. 


“In order to determine the dispute, a beautiful bird was ex- 
hibited to Sir Hans Sloane, and he was told to examine whether 
in the least thing it differed from a similar bird on earth. He held 
it in his hand, examined it, and said there was no difference. At 
the same time he knew that the bird was nothing else than the 
external representation of an affection of a certain angel, and that 
it would vanish or cease with the angel’s affection, as indeed it did. 
Sir Hans Sloane was convinced by this experiment that nature 
does not create animals and vegetables, but the influx of spirit in 
nature. He also'said that if the bird could have been invested in 
matter it would have been a durable bird, like birds on earth, and 
that the same would be true of an affection from hell. He added 
further that if he had known what he now knew of the spiritual 
world, he would not have ascribed any more to nature than that it 
served spiritual efflux from God as a ground of embodiment.” 
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This “doctrine of correspondence,” Swedenborg carried ad 
absurdum. He described the spiritual world as being in the shape 
of a huge man, and used to encounter the spirits in the various 
anatomical regions, for instance in the “region of the stomach,” 
“head,” and so on. If he woke up in the night with a pain or 
itching anywhere, he ascribed this to the evil spirits residing in the 
corresponding region of hell. Archbishop Benzelius sometimes 
caused him a troublesome itching, and St. Paul was responsible 
for toothache. The dead, he believed, were first received into a 
sort of “ intermediary state,” or, as Mr. White humorously puts it, 
using Swedenborg’s symbolism, “a stomach which digests men for 
absorption into the system of the Grand Man.” Here they were 
prepared either for heaven or hell, but were not allowed to reside 
there more than 30 years. Previous to the year 1757, the spirits 
used to remain there even for centuries, but such an overcrowding 
of hypocritical spirits took place that it became intolerable, and 
hence a Last Judgment took place in 1757, at which Swedenborg 
was allowed to be present. This is, therefore, the date of origin 
of the new Church. Such is some of the teaching of its Apostle! 


That his writings, in spite of all these absurdities, have found 
admirers who see in them an inspired wisdom, is due to two prin- 
cipal causes. Firstly, we find, intermingled with the absurdities, 
often wise and rational thoughts, showing a high philosophical in- 
sight, a pure moral feeling, and an intense love for goodness and 
truth. It must be remembered that Swedenborg had imbibed 
from his father certain rationalistic ideas, and he was, moreover, as 
proved by his correspondence with Benzelius, always interested in 
religious matters. It is, therefore, the rationalism of his youth that 
is engrafted upon his future theology. Moreover, his personal 
character was without reproach, and although leading somewhat 
the life of a recluse, still he occasionally took part, both in social 
functions, and in political life, and behaved with a dignified self- 
assurance that no doubt made a favourable impression. He was 
even possessed of some dry humour; as, for instance, when he 
answered an inquisitive Archbishop, who had a weakness for cards, 
and who had asked him about the fate of one of his late gambling 
friends. “I saw him but a few hours ago shuffling his cards in the 
company of the evil one, and he was only waiting for Your Worship 
to make up a game of tresette.” His humour followed him to the 
world of spirits, where he discovered Athanasius going about dis- 
concerted, looking in vain for his three Gods, and found Melanch- 
ton sitting at a table writing the words, “ Justification by Faith 
alone,” the words vanishing as fast as he wrote them, as no un- 
truth can exist in the other world. Prime Minister Hépken is re- 
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ported to have said to the king that if ever a new colony were 
formed, no better religion than Swedenborg’s could be found for 
it, firstly, because it places “the worship of God in uses,” and 
hence would make honest and industrious: citizens; and, secondly, 
because it causes the least fear of death, teaching that death is 
merely a transition from this to a similar state. Another sensible 
teaching of Swedenborg’s is that even those who stand outside the 
church, but lead good lives, may be saved. 


Moreover, one cannot but admire the deep scientific insight 
displayed in the following statement: “Every volition and 
thought have their beginning in the brain, whence they are con- 
veyed to the bodily members wherein they terminate. Whatever, 
therefore, is in the mind is in the brain, and from the brain in the 
body, according to the order of its parts. Thus, a man writes his 
life in his physique, and thus the angels discover his autobiography 
in his structure.” Shortly, one must endorse Wesley’s opinion of 
Swedenborg’s writings: “One may trace through the whole, re- 
mains of a fine genius, majestic though in ruins.” 


The second reason why his admirers think that his writings 
must have been inspired, is that they cannot conceive how a per- 
son, who talks rationally on ordinary subjects, and behaves with 
ordinary propriety, can be made. Hundreds of such cases, how- 
ever, could be quoted to the contrary. There is the well known 
case of the monomaniac, who indicted Dr. Monro for confining him 
in an asylum, and who appeared perfectly sane and rational except 
on one subject; he believed that he corresponded with a princess 
in cherry-juice. Swedenborg’s mad eloquence is far from being 
unique. A great activity of mind, and an unusual fertility of 
imagination, are not infrequent symptoms of insanity. Dr. Willis 
mentions a case of a gentleman, liable to periodical attacks of in- 
sanity, who told him that he used to expect his paroxysms with 
impatience: “Everything appeared easy to me then. My memory 
acquired all of a sudden a singular degree of perfection. Long 
passages of Latin authors occurred to my mind. In general, I 
have great difficulty in finding rhythmical terminations, but then I 
could write verses with as great facility as prose.” And the French 
alienist Pinel describes how he often used to stand outside the 
chamber door of a patient who had been a literary man, and admire 
his newly acquired eloquence: “ During the paroxysms he appeared 
to soar above the mediocrity of intellect natural to him. At other 
times he was a man of very ordinary abilities.” 


But it seems that to some Swedenborgians it is a matter of 
indifference whether their Prophet be declared mad or sane, be- 
cause one of them, Dr. Wilkinson, who, I am shocked to find, was a 
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medical man, wrote as late as 1885: “ Were it sure that he was 
stark mad, it would not dispossess us of one truth or vision in his 
writings: these would survive the grave of his personal sanity and 
bring us back to the ancient faith, that madness, too, has a divine 
side.” 

It was in 1744, when he was 56 years old, that Swedenborg lost 
his reason. For 28 long years he was subject to his particular 
delusions about the world of spirits, and continued his theological 
studies and publications up to a year before he died in 1772. Dur- 
ing this time he lived partly in his house in a suburb of Stockholm 
and partly in Amsterdam and London. His last year he spent in 
London, where he died at the age of 84, the year after he published 
his last book. Personally, he did not attempt to make proselytes ; 
all his theological works, except the last three, were published 
anonymously, but he used to send copies of his works to libraries 
and bishops. It is his admirers who, upon his teachings, have 
founded the New Church, which chiefly flourishes in England and 
America. 


GERDA B. JACOBI. 











1908. 


FATALISM. 


IN our ordinary conduct of every day affairs we regard the future 
as a quantity to some extent unfixed, to some extent recognis- . 
able and knowable, and to some extent unknowable. The 
amounts of these three extents depend in general upon the im- 
mediate and particular circumstances. Most persons will agree 
that what we call the Past is an absolutely fixed quantity—that 
every event or thing or other occupation of space and time past is 
each a fixed quantity, unalterable even by the Supreme Power 
conceivable. We also have an unanimous idea that every event 
and condition of things is the result of events and conditions that 
preceded them in time. Yet notwithstanding our universal and 
constant experience of present time passing backward into the 
realm of the fixed past, and of future time approaching and even- 
tually becoming the present, the greater number of us are, not 
only as an everyday working hypothesis, but as an actual fact, so 
convinced of the reality of their own freedom to will and to do, 
that they find the logical conclusion of an absolutely fixed future 
quite distasteful to them. They are unable to reconcile the logical 
inference from the fixed past, and the sequence of cause and effect, 
with that ever present sensation of a certain more or less clearly 
defined area of freedom. I will endeavour to effect the reconcilia- 
tion. 

Are we conscious in the past, the present, or the future? Let 
us consider. The present may perhaps be likened to a point in 
time dividing the past from the future. Nothing more than a 
junction point; no actual duration in itself. To say that a thing 
exists during no time—or for no time or at no time, is equivalent 
to saying that that thing does not exist. Therefore our conscious- 
ness does not exist in such a present, and since nothing can be 
more true to us than that our consciousness does actually exist, it 
must exist either in the past, or in the future, or in both, or in a 
present otherwise defined. Let us liken the present to an in- 
definitely extended straight line, lying athwart the stream of time. 
The same objection holds good, for a line is extension without 
breadth or thickness, and that which exists only while passing 
across the breadth or thickness of a line, which is 0, exists not at 
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all. Thirdly, we may perhaps feel inclined to liken the present to 
an indefinitely extended plane superficies lying at right angles to 
the passage of time. The same objection again holds good, for a 
plane superficies has no thickness, and that which only exists during 
its passage through it has necessarily no existence. Yet it is un- 
deniable that our strongest sensations exist continually in some- 
thing that we call the present, define it how we may. 


Consider our elementary sensations of light, heat, cold, touch, 
taste and smell. We know that they are severally the result of 
vibrations that arrived at those portions of our bodies which we 
call our seats of consciousness, some portion of a second ago—that 
is, in the past. We must admit that the light that we may or may 
not expect to be conscious of one second hence, may be yet thou- 
sands of miles off, and in any case has not yet arrived. Hence, it 
appears that so far as our elementary consciousness—i.¢., our im- 
mediate consciousness of surroundings—is concerned, it must exist 
in the immediate past, and cannot exist in the immediate future, 
because the necessary vibrations have not yet arrived. But the 
other components of our consciousness—memory, expectation, in- 
tention, and all our many forms of thought, imagination, and 
reasoning, derive from and express themselves in terms similar to 
those sensations we have called elementary, and the question 
naturally arises whether ‘hey may exist in the immediate future, 
or both in immediate future and immediate past simultaneously. 
We may note in the first place that these same derivative com- 
ponents of consciousness are the products, not of the second or 
two prior to the present, as it is usually understood, but to a long 
and indefinite period prior to the present—a period during which, 
and preceding which, much and varied consciousness of immediate 
surroundings has supplied material for reflection. Hence the fact 
that the derivatives are a product or result of the more elementary 
sensations, and therefore enter into consciousness after them in time, 
does not militate against the said entrance happening in the im- 
mediate past, for they are the product of the elementary sensations 
of some considerable and indefinite time back, and not of the 
second or two previous to the future. 


But we have yet to ascertain whether, for the derivative por- 
tion of our consciousness, the present that contains it consists 
partly of a short and immediate future, or whether it simply coin- 
cides with the present of our elementary consciousness. 


Imagine oneself to be as entirely as possible bereft of all 
elementary consciousness—that one floats easily and softly in an 
entirely dark, silent, and odourless place, unconscious of any bodily 
sensations—and thinks only—speculates—imagines—remembers. 
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It will soon become obvious that the more entirely consciousness 
is confined to these forms the more entirely one loses conscious- 
ness of the passage of time—that indeed time can only measure 
the duration of or between the phenomena of our elementary con- 
scicusness, and if we be entirely deprived of these we are deprived 
of consciousness of time. It may be objected that one may, in 
pure thought, and separate from all sense of immediate surround- 
ings, think of time just as he thinks of anything else. True, he 
may ; but such thought of time is not a consciousness of the actual 
phenomenal passing of time, but, as it were, a picture or a group of 
pictures, either of the past, or constructed out of the elements of - 
our past experience—also imaginations of an imaginary future— 
pictures in which a thousand varied presents representing scenes 
separated by long intervals of imaginary time, or by absolute lack 
of continuity, and characterised by much vagueness, dimness, 
grotesqueness, and distortion, are found to occupy but a relatively 
short period of actual phenomenal time. A good example of this 
occurs frequently enough in the reading of an intensely interesting 
novel, where bodily ease and freedom from care or physical dis- 
turbance of any sort enables the reader to become nearly uncon- 
scious of his surroundings, and the actual passage of time, while 
he lives, a principal actor in, or an unseen spectator of, the incidents 
of the story, possibly several years in many parts of the world in 
the short actual passage of a couple of hours. Again, in dreams, 
which are a derivative section of consciousness, we truly experience 
various presents and the passage of time suitable to the measure- 
ment of dream phenomena, during the dreams themselves, but so 
little do these correspond to the time measurements of the 
phenomena of our waking hours, that it even appears sometimes 
that the dream incidents which seem to us to have preceded some 
sudden and waking shock from the world of actual phenomena— 
for instance, the banging of a door or a sudden shake—must in 
reality have followed that shock in the second or so afterwards. 
Or otherwise we must regard the dream incidents as prophetic, 
inasmuch as they arranged themselves in an appropriate sequence 
leading to a sudden termination exactly fitting itself to and coin- 
ciding apparently with the shock from the world of elementary 
phenomena. Most persons will recognise the truth of this, each 
from his own experience. How often must the slamming of a 
door have apparently coincided exactly with the firing of a dream- 
shot which has been the closing incident of quite a long sequence 
with greater abruptness on the side adjacent to the future. 


Thus we have now arrived at this conclusion, viz.: The past 
is fixed. That which is called the present is fixed also, inasmuch 
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as it is nothing but a more or less short period of the immediate 
past, indefinitely and vaguely terminated on its earlier side, but 
with greater abruptness on the side adjunct to the future. 


If we truly believe that every event and condition of things 
has been caused to be thus—or forced to be thus—by events and 
conditions which preceded them in time, then it appears to me only 
reasonable to concede that those events and conditions which are 
yet in the immediate future will be forced into their respective 
shapes and grooves by the events and conditions which preceded 
them, and principally by the events and conditions of the present 
as just defined, included among which must be numbered our own 
personalities with all those incalculable niceties of adjustment to 
circumstances, which, perhaps by reason of their incalculability, 
many of us, without considering very deeply of the matter, are in 
the habit of calling “free.” “See,” cries one, “I can crook my 
finger, or I may not crook it, as I choose”—forgetting or not recog- 
nising that the choice has been, and is being already determined 
by a host of minute circumstances which are incalculable. Were 
they accurately calculable, the result could be accurately known, 
and thus known to be an event fixed as all other events in its time 
and place. Thus, our idea of freedom is really a result of our 
ignorance of the minutiz of the past and present, and of the abso- 
lute relation of cause and effect—an ignorance which characterises 
every sentient being, so far as we know, to a greater or less 
degree, with the single exception of the Supreme Being, who is 
conceived of by various intelligences. Now the widest, and at the 
same time the truest, idea, as it appears to me, that a man can 
have of the Supreme Being, is that He is all. The past, the future, 
space of all dimensions and its contents, are equally present to and 
identical with Him. Which idea is clearly expressed in the book 
of Ecclesiasticus, ch. 43, v. 27: “We may say many things, yet 
shall we not attain. And the sum of our words is—He is all.” If 
this be, indeed, so, what then becomes of freedom? For it is the 
merest trick of language, and an insult to our understandings, to 
say that such a being can “permit” of a certain freedom in His 
creatures, or, indeed, that such a quality could co-exist with Him 
who is All| Therefore, I suggest that that which in our every-day 
lives we understand by “freedom,” is really that quality which 
characterises those human actions called “ voluntary,” the combined 
causes of which are too intricate, numerous, and minute, to furnish 
us with data for the correct calculation of their effects. 


When a person says that the future is not fixed, what exactly 
does he mean? Does he mean that there are two or more futures? 
Or that there is one future having no causal connection or an im- 
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perfect causal connection with the present? Ultimately, all we 
ever learn we learn from our experience of the past. That teaches 
us that the more full and accurate our recognition is, of that which 
has been, the more full and accurate is our prognostication of that 
which shall be. We learn this constantly by experience. Does it 
not follow that if we had clearly in mind everything that has hap- 
pened in the past, we should ware aki know everything that will 
happen in the future? 


By many persons there is said to tie such a thing as “ clairvoy- 
ance ”—a rather exceptional faculty, or perhaps I ought to say an 
exceptional development of a more common human faculty, by 
which, amongst other unusual manifestations, future events have 
been accurately and clearly foreseen and recorded, while they were 
yet too far distant in futurity for the knowledge to have been 
attainable along the ordinary lines of our knowledge of the past 
and the causal sequence therefrom. I have no personal knowledge 
of “ clairvoyance,” or of “ prophetic foreknowledge,” but there is a 
considerable amount of recorded testimony to its reality. I would, 
therefore, point out that if real yisions of what turn out afterwards 
to have been portions of a real future, have indeed been experienced, 
then it is conceivable that a more general and a higher develop- 
ment of this faculty would enable men to look upon the future-with 
as great sureness as we look upon the past now—seeing imperfectly 
it is true, even as our memories are imperfect, but yet seeing clearly 
enough to recognise the equal fixity of both past and future, and 
to agree that that “ freedom” of will, choice, and agency which is 
so popularly believed in, is either entirely an illusion, or it must 
be defined somewhat as I have already defined it. 


I hear it said: “Oh, but such a creed as Fatalism—a belief 
that everything is already pre-ordained—is the veriest stultifier of 
all effort for good. In the influence of such a belief one might as 
well give up all unpleasant effort to benefit the future, either of 
oneself or of anyone else.” 


The answer to such a proposition is to state that, firstly, a 
reasonable person believes that which appears to him to be true, 
and not necessarily that which is comfortable or conducive to his 
good, or the good of anyone else; and in so far as his belief is 
diverted from the reasonable conclusion of his experience by his 
desires for comfort, or any other kind of good, he is to that extent 
an unreasonable man. It is true that the attainment of good is 
ultimately the best mark that a person can aim for, but if his 
reasoning capability be such that he can not merely hoe that the 
good thing he wants shall prove to be true, but deliberately warp 
his own judgment into believing it against the dictates of his 
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reason, then his reason is to that extent a frail affair—in other 
words, he is an unreasonable person. I have not hitherto stated 
that the fixity of the future is a comforting creed, and one con- 
ducive to the good of the believer, but only that it appears to me 
to be true—which is rather different. 


Secondly, in our everyday lives, engaged in digging up the 
earth, more or less, and making it minister to the wants of our 
animal bodies, or in preying upon others who do the digging, we 
are, the best of us, but very hogs grubbing. We are built so—akin 
to the very creatures we kill for food and raiment. And how shall 
the highest truth which is attainable by ourselves when on a lofty 
plane of thought, appeal toor play guide to us when we are hogging 
with the other hogs. for food. And the vast majority of us have 
neither leisure, inclination, nor ability for anything but hogging— 
we must hog or die. And while we hog we must see as hogs, and 
do see as hogs, as, for instance, that it depends on the efforts of 
the hog himself whether he gets enough to eat and grows fat and 
prosperous, or whether, through the culpable fruition of the hog’s 
free agency, he waxes tired, and is trodden under. In practical, 
every-day life we live upon false hypotheses and comfortable lies. 
They suit the environment. They are workable, where the highest 
truths deducible from our loftiest thought planes would not be 
workable. Even as the stars are invisible in the daytime, when 
we are not worrying about stars, and we couldn’t see the stars if we 
looked up ; yet we have seen the stars in the silence of the night— 
and we know that they are there. So in our everyday affairs 
among other illogical hypotheses which we find to be good working 
ones, is that of the freedom of the hog. Yet when the same hog 
leaves his rooting for awhile, and ascends to a quieter and more 
contemplative plane, he perceives that he is mot free—that he is as 
he kas to be. And perchance after the resumption of his rooting 
he will sometimes reflect momentarily that he is indeed not free— 
but the reflection will not greatly influence his rooting. So that 
the reply to the second sentence in the supposed objection is— 
that Fatalism is not put forward as a guide to conduct, nor will 
it, nor can it, be made one. It may give comfort and inspire forti- 
tude in misfortune, but it can not remove our time limitations, nor 
the necessity we are under to work ever in the present with a 
view to the moulding of a future, on the general assumption that 
like causes will be followed by like effects, as in the past. 


Thus, thirdly, such a belief appears to me not only true, but 
good, comforting, and conducive to human happiness. For, note 
well, it is not this, that, or the other event in the future that is 
conceived of as fixed in its time and place, but all things every- 
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where, past, present, and to come, including my present writing 
and the objections of you who read. That is to say, the whole of 
existence—God, who changes not, and is All. Note also how abso- 
lutely the relation of this God to “I” is that of Fatherhood. God 
is the whole cause of “I.” “I” is not at all the cause or God. 
God is All. “I” is nothing—in the sense that a complex group 
of surfaces, of however great extent and complexity, are in them- 
selves nothing, but the two dimensional places wherein certain 
cubic or further dimensional space and time occupancies meet. “I” 
is the more or less orderly and connected group of sensations or 
surface phenomena from which, as infants, we begin to infer the 
existence of space of three dimensions—later of time, another 
dimension, and later still, of God, the sum total of existence in all 
dimensions—the Noumena—All: causing the Phenomena—” I.” 
The incomprehensible yet ever close and present Father of “I.” 
Shall we call it “ personal,” this group of groups and sequences of 
sensation bounded by what we call “time” and “space ”—this 
“I”? For the same reason we must call “God” personal, in- 
versely, for he is the reciprocal, the absolute cause of “I.” The 
casting is inversely similar to the mould, yet can the casting know 
nothing of the mould beyond its own shape, which shape is analo- 
gous to the group of phenomena which constitute “I.” The cast- 
ing in size may be indefinitely minute. The mould may be 
indefinitely extended, and contain within itself a myriad castings, 
unimaginable to our particular casting. Thus, the mould is the 
absolute cause of the casting, and presents an analogy of the rela- 
tion subsisting between the Noumena (God) and the Phenomena 
(“1”) “My Father, in whom I trust—who is closer to me than 
anything phenomenal, yet who is forever beyond the beginning of 
my comprehension.” This, it seems to me reasonable for every 
“TI” to say, for whom such a conception is possible. For to com- 
prehend “God” is to de “ God.” 


“1” may be regarded as one of myriads of seats of consciousness 
of “God.” For, assuming God’s consciousness, He can only be 
conscious of Himself, for there is nothing outside of, or beside, 
Himself. 


“T,” being but “I,” the phenomenal only, can never attain to 
the knowledge of “ God,” the Noumenal, for the Noumenon is that 
which we are obliged to believe lies always behind or outside of 
our phenomenal being—that is to say, outside of or beyond that 
procession of sensations, emotions, memories, expectations, inten- 
tions, calculations, theories, desires, which we order and discipline 
by measurements in time and space—that procession called “ I.” 
Therefore our “truth” is but phenomenal “truth.” It has relation 
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to the variations, differences, and likenesses existing among the 
phenomena constituting “I.” When a person feels absolutely con- 
tented, and settled with his mental grouping and collocating of any 
phenomena relatively to the other phenomena which constitute his 
being, he dubs his expression of it “Truth.” It is Azs “ truth.’ 
Similar grouping and collocating of similar phenomena in the case 
of other persons might not produce that feeling of mental settle- 
ment and contentment—it would not be “truth” to them. “Truth” 
is relative to the percipient. The “I’s”—the Egos—presumably 
imbibing a Christian enthusiast, an Agnostic scientist, a Terra del 
Fuegan squaw, a cat, a caterpillar, and an insect, are all presum- 
ably phenomenal percipients, are all the products of “ God,” the 
incomprehensible outer reality, are each entitled to say “my 
Father,” and are equally entitled to come to conclusions as to 
“truth,” relative to himself only, in the case of each. Their 
“truths ” will differ in some respects, even as the percipients differ, 
and if in some respects they agree, yet their common “truth” is 
still only relative to their perceptions—it is not “ God ”— it satisfies 
them, but it is related to phenomena, not to the Supreme 
Noumenon. Thus the “truth,” as conceived by any self-conscious 
being—a galaxy, a star, a planet, a man, a cat, a cabbage, or a 
caterpillar—can only be something relative to the phenomena which 
constitute their respective consciousnesses. “God” is the recip- 
rocal of each one’s being—the entire cause of the respective groups 
of phenomena we call “ beings.” Each may say “ my Father,” and 
be conscious of His utter closeness, yet to each is He unknown 
and incomprehensible. 

The first consciousness constituting “I,” is simply expressed by 
“T am,” and all so-called further consciousness is but a develop- 
ment of it. It is immediately resolvable into differences and 
changes of differences. Next develop memory and expectation 
and phenomena measurable in space and time. These constituents 
of consciousness are but differentiations of the original “I am.” 
Next come the ideas of cause and effect, deduced from our con- 
sciousness of certain kinds of changes of differences repeatedly 
following, in time, certain other kinds of changes of differences, 
and simultaneously therewith comes the idea of the fixity of the 
past, born of our inability to conceive of any new events coming 
into being antecedent to the events of our memory, to supply other 
causes for the substitution of effects other than those which we 
believe to have taken place. These ideas—causality and the fixity 
of the past—are still only further differentiation of the original “I 
am.” Based upon them there evolves, as has already been shown, 
the logical deduction of the fixity of the future—the idea that out 
of a fixed past can grow only a fixed future, however much our 
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ignorance of past incidents may militate against our foretelling of 
future incidents. 


The Ego may now examine itself, thus: Experience, limited 
truly, but such as it is, teaches “I” that no event happens without 
appropriate preceding events, and that the fixed sequence of past 
events argues an equally fixed sequence of future events, and 
therefore a fixed entire order of events in time, independent of the 
particular times in which “I” floats onward. As in the case of 
single events “I” look for appropriate causes for them, the same 
impulse makes “I” at first look for a cause for the whole of the - 
phenomena unified, and it presently becomes apparent that there 
is no finality in such a thought, for, having deduced a cause for all 
phenomena—.¢., something antedating all phenomena—I am 
pbliged, to think of such a cause at all, to think of it in terms of 
phenomena, without which I can think nothing; and also I am 
required, consistently with that deduction, to deduce yet another 
cause for that, and so on indefinitely. Hence, Ego re-examines 
itself and finds that “cause” and “effect,” are merely names for 
certain kinds of events, as related to and associated adjacently in 
time, with certain other kinds of events, and as the Future is a 
fixed quantity, equally with the past, it will serve equally well if 
“I” imagine the earlier event to be the “ effect ” of its immediately 
later event, as if “I” imagine the other way about. For, though 
“1” be travelling through fixed time in one direction, it is conceiv- 
able that, although millions similar to “I” are also travelling in 
the same date and direction, yet there may be beings—even space 
—limited beings—who travel through time the other way, analo- 
gously to a kinetiscope worked backward. Further, in view of our 
deduced idea of time as a fixed whole, it is conceivable that there 
exist beings who may regard their phenomena, not travelling, but 
from all time together, and yet be beings limited in regard to space 
or other possible dimensions. These may be only fancies, but they 
serve to illustrate the point that, although our ideas of cause always 
antedating effect, in time, are suitable to and inevitable in, our 
everyday lives, yet it by no means follows that there is any such 
relation as that of absolute cause and effect, unrelated to the mass 
and sequence of phenomena called “ I.” 


Thus we are ever thrust back upon our original consciousness, 
“Tam.” However elaborate and involved it may become—with all 
its sensations, passions, emotions, its reasonings, memories of pasts, 
expectations of futures, ideas of existences, space—measured time 
—measured, many dimensionally-measured perhaps—it is still but 
“T am.” And if, by reason of utter helplessness in the midst of 
these wonders, “I” am perforce driven to say there is a cause, then 
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it is not a mere antedating event or series of events, however great, 
that will suffice me, but—“I” inversed—the reciprocal of “I”— 
that which is not “I ”—the mould, as “I” is the casting—All, as 
opposed to that “I” which is nothing but a limited and deduced 
cognition of “My Father ”—not in Himself, the Noumenon which 
is forever hidden, but in “I” the phenomenon. which is so utterly 
dependent for existence upon something beyond “ I ”—God. 


WALTER JOHNSON. 














THE DEMORALISATION OF THE 
LAW.* 
XV. 


IF we begin our brief survey of the relations between Bench and 
Bar under the civilisation of ancient Greece, we shall find that there 
was never any danger of the technicality of the latter producing an 
unfavourable influence on the spirit of the law. There was no 
Bar, in our sense, in ancient Greece. Litigants appeared in person. 
They could be assisted by relatives, and even, on occasion, by in- 
timate friends. Nor was the want of professional spokesmen ever 
regarded as a grievance by a race of born dialecticians, argumenta- 
tive and eloquent to a degree, that has rarely been reached, and 
assuredly never surpassed. The fathers of the nation may well 
have hesitated to inflict upon the Bench the sophistries of the 
special pleader, in addition to the arguments of the litigant; for 
it must not be supposed that the latter would willingly forego his 
privilege of addressing the court, much less look forward to it in 
fear and trembling like people of a less vocal race. Nevertheless, 
the custom of reading speeches prepared by specialists became 
general ; and although it would be an unwarrantable statement that 
no professional sophist ever found his way on to the Bench during 
the revolutions which were only too common in Greek history, yet 
nothing would have been more abhorrent to Greek thinkers than 
the suggestion that the judges should be drawn from that class. 
Not the Greeks, however, but the Romans were the great 
lawyers of the past, perhaps of all time; for not only Western 
races, but some Eastern ones have paid them the supreme com- 
pliment of imitation, the sincerest form of flattery. Our own 
indebtedness to them is enormous. We should have been more 
fortunate had it been still greater; whenever we rejected Roman 
law and lent an ear to the voice of feudalism in regard, for example, 
to the law of inheritance, we have floundered in a veritable Ser- 
bonian bog, until one of the most intelligent communities within 
the Empire has had the courage to lead the way back to saner 
provisions. We refer to the action of New Zealand in passing the 
“ Testator’s Family Provision Act.” It has been too long the cus- 
tom to dispose of Roman sages, jurists and others, contemptuously 
and comprehensively, as pagans. This savours of the narrow 
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jealousy of the rival store, which claims a monopoly in some article, 
none of the others being genuine. And yet it is quite arguable 
that the more valuable contributions to civilization were made by 
pagan rather than by Christian Rome. Macaulay deemed it neces- 
sary that his New Zealander should risk his life on the fragment of 
a London bridge in order to have ocular proof of the respective 
permanence of the British Empire and Roman Catholicism; but 
that interesting native need not leave his home to be satisfied of 
the beneficence of Roman law, which will probably be respected 
when Roman masses shall have followed Roman eagles into the 
infinite azure of the past. 

The relations of Bench and Bar during the palmy days of this 
race of law-givers must surely contain something for our instruc- 
tion, on whom the loose ends of the world have come. 

The Bar was an open profession in ancient Rome ; the litigant 
enjoyed the utmost latitude in the choice of an advocate whose 
right to represent his client in court was fully conceded. Slavish 
imitators of the Greeks in literature and art, the Romans asserted 
their entire independence in the domain of law. Their innova- 
tions had the stamp of originality; but these did not comprise any 
close connection between Bar and Bench. It is noteworthy that 
during a very long period in the history of Roman law there was 
no exact counterpart of our judge. The magistratus was a public 
official charged with the administration of the law; the judex was 
a species of referee appointed by the magistrate to hear and report 
upon a particular case. Then there was an arbiter who acted 
alone, or with others, in arbitration cases (arditria). Finally, there 
were recuperatores who assisted in international questions. The 
hearing before these various types of judex was called the judz- 
cium, as distinguished from jus, the hearing before the magistrates 
properly so called. The names of citizens qualified for serving as 
judices were inscribed in a public record known as the album. 
Moreover, litigants, we may mention parenthetically, had the right 
of objection to a particular judex. Not only so, but this right was 
extended during many centuries to criminals who were tried before 
centumvirs and decemvirs, sitting on the permanent tribunals. If 
the Roman Bill Sykes never thought of putting forward the demand 
of his English congener, that “we all ought to have a voice in 
making the laws as we suffer by,” yet we may be well assured that 
he would not fail to take a sporting chance, make a prime favourite 
of the judge who was most reversed on appeal, and strenuously 
object to the others. That is by the way. The point which calls 
for our special attention is that none of the men who discharged 
the various judicial, or semi-judicial, functions described, were 
drawn, except in most exceptional cases, from the advocate class. 
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Nor is it possible to conceive any arrangement better calculated 
than that in force in Rome, to exclude their narrow, professional 
technicality from the settlement of civil cases. The presiding 
magistrates of the great criminal tribunals were seldom or never 
men who had practised at the Bar. Even in later times, when the 
distinction between jus and judicium had disappeared, and the 
functions of magistratus and judex were merged in one official, 
there is no evidence that the Bench was recruited from the Bar 
more frequently than before. 

Coming down to our own times and the practice of our neigh- 
bours on the Continent of Europe, we find that under French law 
one of the necessary qualifications for a judge is that he shall have 
spent at least two years in attendance at the law courts, with the 
object of gaining familiarity with legal routine. Too much may 
easily be made of this slight connection between Bench and Bar in 
France by the champions of our system. But it is a broken reed. 
The clearest possible line of demarcation is insisted upon, not only 
by custom, but by legislative enactment. According to the pro- 
visions of the law of 1822, the profession of advocate is declared 
to be incompatible with all judicial: functions, with the exception of 
replacing a judge in an emergency. There we have an authorita- 
tive recognition of the fact universally accepted—outside of Anglo- 
Saxondom—that the functions of judge and advocate should, in the 
public interest, be kept entirely separate and distinct. 

Somewhat similar relations exist in Germany between Bench 
and Bar. In order to qualify for the Bench, a candidate must have 
studied law at a University for three years. He can then present 
himself for the first examination. Then three years at least must 
be spent partly in attendance at the courts, partly in the exercise 
of such duties as those of assessor. Our readers will observe that 
the line of demarcation between Bench and Bar in Germany is not 
less sharply drawn than in France. The duties overlap, as it were, 
at a certain point, and for a brief period only. The Bench is not 
recruited from the Bar. On the other hand, German law makes 
provision for the case, where a man having qualified for the posi- 
tion of judge, may be admitted to practice at the Bar. Practically 
the same rules which regulate the relations of Bench and Bar in 
Germany are in force in the Austrian Empire. On this subject 
the other Neo-Latin countries are in general agreement with 
France, Germany, and Austria. 

But when, completing our brief survey, we reach Anglo-Saxon- 
dom, we find the experience of antiquity and the practice of our 
contemporaries in other civilised communities set entirely at nought, 
and their wise precautions disregarded. Here the Bar attains its 
apotheosis. It has been a close corporation since the foundation 
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of the Inns of Court. It has secured privileges unimagined else- 
where. Its supreme triumph consists in the fact that by a process 
of abscission (familiar to students of the lowest forms of life), it has 
somehow acquired the power of producing the Bench. Consider- 
ing its genesis, can we be surprised that our Bench suffers from the 
grievous defect of sacrificing the spirit to the letter? We dealt 
with this subject at length in a previous article, and an astonishing 
decision of the Court of Criminal Appeal has called attention to 
this glaring abuse quite recently. But we must extend our survey 
to the United States in order to realise the absurdities of which 
our system is capable under new conditions, subjected to greater 
temptations, and freed from the wholesome influence of a united 
public opinion, too tolerant of technicality, but which still counts 
for something, and prevents many of our legal solecisms from at- 
taining their natural development. The following account is from 
a competent authority; it treats of incidents that occurred only a 
few short years ago: “A great public question recently arose out 
of the action of one of the judges of our Superior Court in under- 
taking to impanel a grand jury for the City of San Francisco by 
means of an ‘elisor,’ without the intervention of the Sheriff. 
Rumours had filled the air that the State Legislature and the 
Municipal Boards were corrupt, root and branch, were, indeed, but 
organized bands of public plunderers, existing for years under the 
leadership of political bosses of the most skilful and degraded type. 
The judge referred to assembled and swore in a body of citizens as 
a Grand Jury, who immediately issued subpoenas summoning 
several persons as witnesses, who were said to have some know- 
ledge of corruption in public places. One of these witnesses re- 
fused to obey the subpoena on the ground that the Grand Jury was 
not regularly organized. He was brought up for contempt of 
Court before the Judge who formed the jury, and convicted. But 
immediately another judge of the same Court issued a writ of 
habeas corpus, reversed the commitment, declared the Grand Jury 
unlawful, and released the prisoner. Then there was assembled a 
public meeting, which denounced in unmeasured terms the judge 
who released the prisoner, ascribing to him base subservience to 
the mandates of a faction said to be interested in thwarting the 
enquiry of the Grand Jury, with the reason for his subservience 
added: that he owed his nomination and election to the faction. 
The spectacle of one judge of a court reversing the act of another 
judge without possessing appellate jurisdiction, was forcibly com- 
mented upon. Another witness summoned by the same Grand 
Jury undertook to get the opinion of the Supreme Court (the 
highest Appellate Court), on the legality of the Grand Jury in 
order to set the matter at rest. Accordingly, he refused to obey, 
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was committed for contempt, but sued out a writ of Aadbeas corpus 
from the Supreme Court, and not from another judge of the lower 
Court. The Supreme Court held the commitment lawful The 
public press then teemed with explanations and illustrations of the 
rebuke presumed to be implied in the action of the Supreme Court 
to the judge who released the first recalcitrant witness. The 
Grand Jury proceeded with its work, and in due time found an 
indictment against a member of the late Legislature for corruption 
in office. The indicted legislator immediately applied to the 
Supreme Court for a writ of prohibition to prevent any trial from 
taking place in the court below on the ground that the Grand Jury - 
had been unlawfully summoned, and therefore could not indict 
him. This application was argued in the Supreme Court most 
elaborately by counsel on both sides, and submitted for decision. 
While it was under consideration the press cajoled and threatened 
the Court in a manner that was never before witnessed in a civilized 
country. Undoubtedly, all the corrupt influences of the State were 
opposed to the existence of the Grand Jury; but in support of the 
cause of honesty, the newspapers which exposed that side did not 
hesitate to threaten the judges with the election of a Legislature 
that would summarily. remove them from office if they decided in 
favour of the point raised by the prisoner. The same newspapers 
insinuated that some of the judges were offered (by interests op- 
posed to the Grand Jury and its work), appointments on the vacant 
Federal Bench, and warned the judges not to swallow the bait. 
The whole tone of the press expressed the idea that the several 
judges of the Supreme Court were creatures of the political fac- 
tion, hoping for promotion only through subserviency to the powers 
that created them. A majority of the Court sustained the point 
made on behalf of the prisoner. The Grand Jury was declared 
unlawful, and was discharged. Then, again, the press attacked 
the Court more fiercely and bitterly than ever, and again the key- 
note of the attack was a reference to the methods and men by 
means of which the several judges were nominated. Finally, the 
judge of the lower-Court, whose action had been reviewed and 
reversed, assembled the unlawful Grand Jury, and from the Bench 
delivered to them a carefully prepared opinion, criticising and con- 
troverting the reasoning of the Supreme Court. This action was 
proncunced heroic by one section of the Press, and by the other 
demagogic and subversive of all ideas of judicial decorum and good 
government.” 

An American who suffered much inconvenience from colds in 
the head, had occasion to leave his native village, and visit New 
York. While in the Empire City a neighbour from home, who 
happened to meet him, remarked that his paroxysms of sneezing 
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were worse than ever. “ This is a larger place”; he replied, when 
he found an interval for speech. It is precisely the larger place, 
the more trying environment, the severer tests which bring out the 
inherent vices of our legal system. These produce in this country 
a rooted mistryst of the law and all its works, in the mind of the 
layman, together with a fatalistic acceptance, despairing of a 
remedy; a profound impression of the huge expense, and the 
glorious uncertainty, on the part of foreigners within our borders 
who belong to countries where law is codified; constant failures of 
justice, but no great public scandals, such as that described in San 
Francisco. On the Pacific Coast we have seen our jury system 
reduced to an absurdity. We have seen Mr. Roosevelt’s anim- 
adversions on the hair-splitting technicality of the judges, a defect 
inherent in our system. We have no doubt that remedies will be 
found for both these abuses. For it must not be forgotten that 
many of the States revolted many years ago against the harshness 
of our law of inheritance, and harked back to Roman law. They 
will be compelled to do so in other matters; but before pointing 
out rational remedies, it is not uninstructive to enquire into the 
reasons why Anglo-Saxondom, which rightly claims to be in the 
van of civilisation, is so unmistakably behind in the domain of the 
law. First, as regards this country. Our notorious impatience of 
strict logical methods, and our preference for haphazard “ muddling 
through,” is largely to blame. But there is more than this. There 
is the fact noticeable all through our history that our predilections 
are strongly political. In Lord Morley’s words, “ The great cen- 
tral stream of our national life has always flowed in political chan- 
nels. The political life has been stronger than any other, deeper, 
wider, more successful. The great spiritual emancipation of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries figures in our history partly 
as an accident, partly as an intrigue, partly as a raid of nobles in 
search of spoil. It was not until the reformed doctrine became 
associated with analogous ideas and precepts in Government, that 
people felt at home with it, and became really interested in it. 
The gradual concentration of power in the hands of a deliberative 
assembly; the active share of so many thousands of persons in 
choosing and controlling its members; the close attention with 
which the proceedings of Parliament are followed and watched ; 
the kind of dignity that has been lent to Parliamentary methods 
by the great importance of the transactions have all tended in the 
same direction ; they have all helped to fix our strongest and most 
constant interests upon politics, and to ingrain the mental habits 
proper to politics far more deeply than any other into our general 
constitution and inmost character. There has thus been engen- 
dered among us the real sense of political responsibility. In a 
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corresponding sense has been discouraged the sense of intellectual 
responsibility.” And nowhere is this more apparent than in the 
legal sphere. We watch our politicians pretty closely; we keep 
them up to the mark; our interest reacts upon them favourably ; 
it has a bracing effect ; they mostly lead strenuous lives; they are 
frequently called upon to give an account of their stewardship. 
Compare this with the sentiments we entertain for our judges. We 
absolutely ignore their work, except on a rare occasion when they 
have’ blundered; when a sensational case, or, better still, a mys- 
terious crime, is being investigated. At other times the courts are 
empty, even when cases of the greatest interest are being argued. — 
But we may be asked, why trouble about our judges any more 
than about our doctors, until we want them? We answer that the 
legislator and the judge stand in a special relation to the com- 
munity; in this country public attention is given to the former 
exclusively—a grave error, as will be seen when we remind our 
readers that our laws of inheritance were completely subverted by 
the judges without reference to Parliament. The process was ex- 
plained in a previous article. Judge-made law being so important 
in this country, the indifference of the public to the weighty duties 
of the judge is doubly disastrous—in its unfavourable reaction from 
the absence of the continuous criticism which is so wholesome for 
the legislator—and in the temptations put in the way of the legal 
profession to magnify its office when the public are not looking, 
and so become a trinity of mutual admiration. Our treatment of 
the legal profession is that which injudicious parents extend to a 
child whose reputation for naughtiness is thoroughly well estab- 
lished. Instead of constant, firm, and’ kindly supervision, they are 
content to forget his existence and manner of life until a fresh 
escapade produces another explosion of temper, with threats which 
the culprit well knows to be merely stage thunder. The conse- 
quence is that he grows more aggressively selfish and inconsiderate 
day by day; he feels assured of immunity from real punishment, 
and no effectual and continuous appeal has ever been made to his 
better nature. Our courts of law have a strongly pathetic side 
which deserves a moment’s attention. One cannot help being 
struck by the markedly intellectual type of most of our young 
barristers. In this respect they probably surpass the members of 
any other profession. We know that they are the best raw 
materia! in the world for the making of judges. The pity of it is 
that we misuse these valuable materials from the beginning; and 
the best specimens feel it the most acutely. They presently be- 
come aware that technicality, rather than justice, is enthroned in 
high places ; and that success depends less on sound judgment than 
on the lucky fluke which may make the fortune of the verdict- 
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snatcher, the sophist, and the rhetorician whose talents consist 
largely in making the worse seem the better reason. If our tyro 
does not throw up the profession in disgust, a process of moral 
deterioration is all but inevitable. A meticulous attention to the 
letter and the gradual adoption of a set of stock artifices (where 
juries are concerned) gradually smother all respect for the spirit 
of the law. This set of moral and intellectual habits cannot be 
cast off like a garment when, in the fulness of time, the advocate 
becomes a judge. They have become an essential part of him; 
he can no more change them than the leopard can change his 
spots. Although there are those who maintain, with Artemus 
Ward, that the spots can be pointed out, “as I did for one of 
mine.” The best answer to this contention is that certain potent, 
grave, and reverend signiors, of undoubted integrity, sitting as a 
Court of Criminal Appeal, could find it in their hearts to order the 
release from prison of a ruffian well and truly convicted, and duly 
sentenced to ten years’ penal servitude, for causing the death of 
his own child. The reasons for the acquittal, the fine flower of the 
noxious weed technicality, were given in full in our last article, in 
the words of an apologist. It is unnecessary to burrow among the 
dry bones of the past ; the judges of to-day have provided a strik- 
ing illustration of the imperative necessity for preserving the Bench 
of the future from the blighting influence of years spent in the 
atmosphere of the Bar. 

These considerations apply in full measure to the United 
States Not only so, but there are still more potent factors work- 
ing to the detriment of the public, and calling loudly for reform. 
This is ex-President Roosevelt’s opinion on the subject. The 
speech was delivered at Harvard. “We all know,” he said, “that 
as things actually are, many of the most influential and most highly 
remunerated members of the Bar in every centre of wealth, make 
it their special task to work out bold and ingenious schemes by 
which their wealthy clients, individual or corporate, can evade the 
laws which were made to regulate, in the interest of the public, 
the uses of wealth.” That is the charge which has been flung in 
the face of the United States Bar by no less a personage than the 
President during his term of office. Such an indictment of the 
Bar of any country by the head of the State, would necessarily be 
considered an utterance of the gravest character; but it is of quite 
special significance in a country where the Bench is largely if not 
exclusively recruited from the Bar. What is to be expected from 
such a Bench? Can it possibly command the confidence of the 
public? If the most infiuential members of the Bar are not pro- 
moted to the Bench, then it must be notoriously weak as compared 
with the Bar. If, on the other hand, its most influential members, 
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those whose gifts have been placed at the disposal of the trusts for 
the purposes mentioned, are promoted to the Bench, justice is 
tainted at its source. We do not expect grapes from thorns, nor 
figs from thistles. Such miracles do not happen. It is inconceiv- 
able that a great country like the United States should rest satisfied 
much longer with a condition of things which rendered possible the 
orgy of legal confusion, disagreement and denunciation described 
in the extract given above. The evil centres round the method 
of selection of the judges. That method stands condemned for 
having done the greatest of all possible dis-service to a country ;. 
it has brought the administration of justice into contempt. In a 
recent instance that most undesirable result was produced by an 
extravagant exhibition of technicality, nearly 3,000 names being 
called over before a jury was constituted; the process lasting 91 
days. “The hair-splitting technicality of the judges,” in Mr. 
Roosevelt’s words, is undoubtedly due to the method of their selec- 
tion, for the trail of the Bar is more or less over them all. Can we 
suppose for a moment that both countries forming Anglo-Saxon- 
dom will accept as a final and satisfactory arrangement for the 
selection of its judges, a method which flouts the experience of all 
other civilizations, ancient and modern; a method whose inherent 
defects lead to constant failures of justice in one country, and con- 
tinue to heap discredit on its very name in the other? Unless the 
civilization of Anglo-Saxondom has entered the decadent stage— 
which God forbid—then the public in both countries will presently 
insist that the state of things at present existing shall cease. 

It must be clearly understood that the ailment is the same in 
both countries. The difference being that in one case it is mild, 
in the cther malignant. But how soon the former phase may pass 
into the latter we know not. Many years ago we adopted Ameri- 
can leads in whist. We continue to adopt American methods in 
journalism. American heiresses are some of the most brilliantly 
successful hostesses in London. There is a deepening conviction 
among prudent people that in times like the present, when the 
great powers of Europe are entering a race for universal bank- 
ruptcy, an increasing portion of our investments should be placed 
in the United States. Everything points to the Great Republic 
of the West rapidly becoming the predominant partner in Anglo- 
Saxondom ; if it is not so even now. We cherish the hope of a 
re-union of the two great branches of our race as one of the best 
auguries for the future of the world. But our enthusiasm is tem- 
pered by certain misgivings about the domain of justice. The 
technicality which is chronic in England does not by any means 
tend to render us immune from the malignant form of the same 
ailment prevailing in the United States. Technicality is insepar- 
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able from advocacy—a necessary evil which all modern communi- 
ties, except the Chinese, have accepted for better or for worse. 
“Tt is a very present help in time of trouble.” While professing 
the most exaggerated respect for the letter of the law, it outrages 
the spirit. In this way the Bar, for fees and personal triumphs, 
and the Bench—owing to its unfortunate training at the Bar— 
render themselves jointly responsible for the immunity of a con- 
siderable amount of law-breaking. They aid and abet the evasion 
of justice. They are accomplices after the fact. But, according 
to Mr. Roosevelt, some of the most influential members of the 
United States Bar make themselves accomplices before the fact by 
working out ingenious schemes for driving a motor car through 
legislative enactments with that impunity which the hair-spliting 
technicality of the judges can be trusted to ensure. We may 
hold up our hands in horror at this prostitution of talent to preda- 
tory wealth; but pray do not let us blink the fact that we are, in 
an important sense, responsible. This is a perfectly natural 
development of our vicious system, which most indubitably tends 
to impair the moral sense and blunt the fine edge of integrity. We 
have strenuously protested against the prolonged sojourn of our 
future judges in the demoralising climate of the Bar. The ex- 
perience of the United States on the evidence of Mr. Roosevelt 
re-enforces the argument which cannot fail to carry conviction to 
any unprejudiced mind. A remedy is urgently needed in both 
countries. 

What is that remedy? We shall endeavour to give it in out- 
line as briefly as possible. We begin by inviting our readers’ 
acceptance of the statemert that it will always be impossible to 
persuade Anglo-Saxondom to give a tithe of the attention to law 
which it gives to politics, business, cricket, football, and baseball. 
Law is like the dentist’s chair, a stern necessity at times; but it is 
flying in the face of Providence to have anything to do with it 
that can be avoided. This is a grave defect. It is sometimes met 
with in an exaggerated form, which conjures up a counterfeit pre- 
sentment of law, full of fascination, terror, and mystery resembling 
the sentiment with which the Hindu cultivator regards the tiger. 
This impression of the ruthlessness and uncertainty of the law, 
the result of tricky technicality, is absolutely unknown to the 
Frenchman and the German. As the prevailing and incorrigible 
attitude of Anglo-Saxondom is one of helplessness and indifference 
we must hasten to constitute in both countries a Permanent Com- 
mittee on Law, consisting of five or seven members, with a majority 
of laymen. One of its first and most important duties would be to 
draw up rules for the training and examination of law students, 
who should devote their lives to the exercise of judicial functions 
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as a branch of the Civil Service; a career separate and distinct 
from the Bar; the appointments to be for life, and absolutely free 
from any connection with politics. The best years of a man’s life 
would thus be devoted to the Bench, instead of his being promoted 
to it, as at present, when the time for retirement is at hand. Ac- 
cording to Lord Beaconsfield: “The world is too much governed 
by old men.” Our Bench is recruited almost exclusively by old or 
elderly men, on whom the spirit of conventionality and technicality 
has finally settled down. An infusion of younger blood will be an 
incalculable benefit. The permanent Committee would suggest 
remedies for abuses against which the immobility and impotence of 
the present chaos are powerless. Such cases are too numerous to 
mention in detail. We have already referred to a notoriously com- 
mon instance. It is where a solicitor makes a serious technical 
blunder in drawing up a will or getting it attested, and involves a 
beneficiary in grievous loss without contributory negligence on the 
part of the victim ; in such cases there is no possibility of redress. 
In this and other matters any Bill introduced into the imprimatur 
of the Committee would command universal respect. The Com- 
mittee would, in a word, exercise the functions of a General Staff 
in a fighting service. The poet conjures up rainbow visions of a 
time when the weary earth shall slumber in universal law; but 
looking under the surface of things we find that law is itself a 
world in which strife is not an episode, but a chronic condition. 
There is no discharge in that war; war against crime; war against 
vested interests, which are perpetually in need of re-adjustment 
for the welfare of the community; at one point owing to their 
encroachments ; at another owing to their immobility. The highly 
important duty of drafting Bills, and the still more important func- 
tion of putting the Acts of Parliament into final and satisfactory 
shape, so as to be clear and unmistakable, would devolve upon a 
Sub-Ccmmittee. This important public service is at present one 
of our greatest failures ; its blunders and ineptitude have led to the 
wastage of immense sums in litigation. “The judgment of the 
Court of Appeal,” said the leading journal, in a case previously 
referred to, “and the conflicting decisions which have been given 
on the point by judges of first instance, are instructive, if only to 
show how imperfect may be the consideration of measures affect- 
ing the gravest interests of society.” Our Committee would en- 
deavour to amend a condition under which unfortunate judges have 
to administer (and still more unfortunate litigants have to suffer 
from) Acts about the interpretation of which no two commentators 
can agree. Will the most incorrigible “bepraiser of the past,” 
have the hardihood to maintain that this ludicrous state of things 
has not lasted long enough? It is unnecessary to dilate further 
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on the enormous advantage which would accrue to the public of 
England and America from the operations of a Permanent Com- 
mittee on Law. Before taking leave of the subject we may be 
permitted to suggest that in effecting the separation of the Bench 
from the Bar a beginning might appropriately be made with the 
Central Criminal Court. The change, as regards Chancery judges, 
would come later, when the Permanent Committee had time to dis- 
pose by codification of some of the barbed wire entanglements 
which have accumulated on a compound interest principle by the 
technicalities of centuries. 

The writer is well aware that, if these were ordinary times, 
nothing but overweening conceit or extravagant optimism would 
cherish the smallest hope of the acceptance of suggestions which 
will be denounced as fantastic and revolutionary by the legal pro- 
fession in the two most lawyer-ridden countries in the world. But 
these are not ordinary times. As regards the British Empire, we 
are confronted with conditions which make urgent appeal for the 
necessity of strenuousness of effort and character unimagined in our 
past history. Although fully admitting the need for maintaining 
the two-power standard, the writer is profoundly convinced that 
not eight, nor eighteen, Dreadnoughts, will long save us from the 
fate of all the Empires of the past, if we are unequal to the effort of 
intellectual honesty involved in a complete overhaul of our scale of 
Values all along the line. If we can muster courage and defy 
conventionality to undertake the task, and it is imperatively de- 
manded of us, we shall find that our law, which touches the national 
life at a hundred points, is in important respects unworthy of a 
civilized community ; still less of a community which claims to be 
in the foremost files of time. This criticism applies to the sub- 
stance of the law, not less than to its form, its phraseology, which 
is a barbarous anachronism, entirely out of place in the new age on 
which we are entering. 

As regards the United States, the old conditions are perma- 
nently modified by Mr. Roosevelt’s campaign in favour of national 
righteousness. That campaign is being continued by the best 
elements in the country. He would be a bold man who declared 
that the United States are smitten with decadence. They are, on 
the contrary, in the freshness of youth. The time-spirit’is on their 
side. They are suffering from a legal chaos which the Pilgrim 
Fathers took with them from this country. It was ill-adapted for 
home use; it was still worse suited to stand the voyage and the 
changed conditions. It has completely failed to pass the test ; its 
defects are patent to all the world. They give the enemy occasion 
to blaspheme ; they provide ammunition for the anarchist and gibes 
for the Yellow Press. Such a country as the United States will 
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not continue its progress into the future with its face turned to the 
past. If the public interest is not to be sacrificed to trusts, neither 
will it be mortgaged to a caste which has been permitted to in- 
crease unduly in power and influence, while the preposterous claims 
to divine right made by rulers and churches have been brought 
into subordination to the larger interest of the State. 

Years before New Zealand moved in that direction, the United 
States had revolted against the iniquities introduced into the Law 
of Inheritance by the clandestine influence of feudalism, and re- 
verted to the righteous provisions of Roman Law. So the final 
separation of Bench from Bar, a reform which has within itself the 
promise and potency of many desirable innovations, is at this 
moment practised to some extent in India. Not without reason is 
the impression gaining ground that England will yet be saved 
from Byzantinism by the Sister States. We referred to the Im- 
perial Message conveying the Emperor’s congratulations to his 
Indian subjects on the codification of the law. ‘“‘ The law has been 
simpified in form, and its machinery adjusted to fhe requirements 
of ancient communities slowly entering a new world.” In this 
respect India leads. Codification in England is halting and frag- 
mentary; many years will have passed before its accom- 
plishment will call for Royal congratulations. In another 
and a_ still more important respect India leads also. 
The lower, and to some extent the higher, ranks of the 
judiciary are recruited partly from the Civil Service, not exclu- 
sively from the Bar. The Indian Government has never had 
occasion to regret that innovation; nor have we ever heard it al- 
leged, during a sojourn of some years in the country, that the Civil 
Service section of the Bench was less efficient than the other, or 
more liable to fall victim to the wiles of the Bar. On the contrary, 
Anglo-Indians will agree that the Civil Service section has most 
favourably influenced the whole Bench, which is less frequently mis- 
led by legal will-o’-the-wisps than the Bench at home. 

A special feature of Anglo-Saxondom is a large, easy, good- 
nature ; we prefer that description to magnanimity. It is shown in 
this way. Let us suppose that there is a furious press polemic in 
progress between the United States and England, or between Eng- 
land and a Continental country, say France, Germany, or Russia. 
During this crisis, when a certain number of people are “ seeing 
red,” a company of English artists snall appear in New York, or a 
company of French, German, or Russian artists in London ; and in 
neither case shall the visitors suffer in the smallest degree from the 
strained political relations. Reverse the experiment; let the Eng- 
lish player or musician appear under similar conditions on the Con- 
tinent, and his reception is unenviable. The American artist has 
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sometimes been involved in the same condemnation on the Con- 
tinent of Europe merely because he speaks the same language. It 
is not without confidence that we make appeal to the good-nature 
of Anglo-Saxondom that it should, without preujdice, admit un- 
grudgingly, the superiority of Roman law in its special sphere and 
continue to borrow from it more freely than we have yet done, 
more especially as the patent rights, for instance, in the Family 
Council, are long since expired. This course is perfectly consistent 
with our action in regard to language. While strictly retaining our 
native framework of grammar—and that is the feature which as- 
signs language to its special class—we have not hesitated to bor- 
row more than half the dictionary from Latin sources. Here an- 
other striking parallel suggests itself between language and law. 
As in language, the framework, the law as affecting the whole 
community, the constitutional law is our very own; while the law 
as affecting individuals, which we may call the private law, is mostly 
borrowed from Rome—our own additions are often execrable, as 
we have seen. Anglo-Saxondom should admit this all the more 
readily because its success in the larger sphere of constitutional law 
is absolutely unprecedented. Not only regions Cesar never knew 
have been proud to own its sway, but in his own home in Italy, 
in the neo-Latin countries not only of Europe, but America, are 
English constitutional methods followed. This is also true of 
Germany in an increasing degree ; of Russia, and of Japan. It is 
noteworthy that of all the cut-and-dried schemes which have 
emanated from the brain of the professional constitution-makers 
from Plato to the Abbe Siéyés, only one has survived in an un- 
expected quarter, the Roman Catholic Monarchy, where “those 
who know,” wield absolute sway, as suggested by the Greek 
thinker in his Republic. Lord Beaconsfield boasted that half civi- 
lization worships a Jew, and the other half a Jewess. Admitting 
that Catholics and Protestants of all denominations, are merely 
dissenters from Judaism, still we maintain that English influence 
in the constitutional sphere is more extensive, and will be more 
lasting than Jewish influence in the domain of religion; inasmuch 
as Japan is a constitutional country, but neither worships Jew nor 
Jewess. Moreover, there is a strong movement of the time-spirit 
towards the sweet reasonableness of the Greek sages, and a corre- 
sponding diminution of Hebraic influence. Considering the un- 
paralleled extension of our constitutionalism, or what we may call 
our public law, a product of our strong political intuition, we may 
frankly admit without a feeling of humiliation that the Romans 
were immensely superior to us in the domain of private law. 

In earthquaky countries a special sort of house has been con- 
structed which is almost certain to survive anything short of abso- 
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lute engulfment. The material used is wood; so there is no ques- 
tion of architecture ; it is mere carpentry. The parts are strongly, 
but loosely, bound together. Rigidity is carefully eschewed. There 
is not a nail in the whole house. The maximum of free play, of 
give and take, is obtained by the use of stout wooden or iron pins ; 
they are fitted loosely, not into holes, but into slots. The structure 
is sensitive to every tremor; yielding to all it is destroyed by 
none. That is English constitutionalism. 

But if the designer of the house applies the same principle to 
the furniture, what a collection of crazy articles we shall have! 
Imagine the genius of compromise and flexibility presiding over . 
the construction of chairs and tables! In these articles the want of 
rigidity is exasperating beyond expression. A method which has 
secured immunity for the house from earthquakes provides a never- 
failing succession of surprises, spills, and upsets for the occupants. 

The craziness of our outfit of private law is universally recog- 
nised. It has passed into a proverb. “The law is a ‘hass.’” 
‘Everything in this world must be paid for in meal or in malt ; the 
atrophy of the legal sense is the price Anglo-Saxondom has paid 
for its devotion to politics. The. Permanent Committees must not 
hesitate to beg, borrow or steal that in which we are unfortunately 
lacking. In this pursuit, if anywhere, the end justifies the means. 

The latest triumph of technicality calls for the serious atten- 
tion of our readers. It is reported by the Tzmes correspondent in 
New York; wiring on May 4th, he says: “It has often been said 
that this is a country not so much of law, as of the interpretation of 
the law. When the Agnew-Hart anti-gambling law was passed 
last year, it was thought that bookmakers were doomed to extinc- 
tion in New York State. But those who prophesied thus were 
counting without the Courts, which have now decided that the law 
prohibits only the registration of bets. The racing season was 
opened yesterday in Belmont Park under these new conditions. 
Wagers were made orally without the display of money and settle- 
ments were made under cover of brown paper envelopes. Whether 
the bookmakers’ memories were equal to the occasion, and whether 
their clients were equal to their word is not recorded. In any case 
10,000 people appear to have spent a very enjoyable day, and the 
police discovered no breach of the law.” 

Considered merely as means to an end—that of frustrating the 
purpose of the anti-gambling Act—surely nothing more effectual 
could be imagined than this “combine ” of Bar, Bench, and bookie. 
Its efficiency is only equalled by its utter shamelessness. It is not 
the fact of the bet, but its registration, forsooth, which is a breach 
of the Act. Similarly, a Court in the State of Maine might hold 
. that not the sale of spirits, but the record of the price in the “ cash- 
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register ” constitutes a breach of the famous Liquor Law. And so 
on through the statute book; no enactment is safe. But if this 
conjures up a vision of a venal Bench, it is absolutely misleading. 
The United States Bench is suffering from a more insidious 
disease than corruption. It is suffering from super-subtlety, the 
besetting sin of the legal as distinguished from the judicial mind. 
Super-subtlety can no doubt be pressed into the service of corrup- 
tion, but it flourishes on the English Bench without a suspicion of 
corruption. Corruption is the vice of base judges; no judge, how- 
ever honourable, is safe from the vice of super-subtlety if he is not 
possessed of the true judicial faculty, an invaluable gift which a | 
well-ordered community would jealously guard from being preju- i 
diced by the practice of advocacy. That practice is held to be 
incompatible with the due exercise of the judicial faculty by the 
most civilized communities of ancient and modern times outside of 
Anglo-Saxondom. The crowning triumph of super-subtlety has 
been achieved in persuading Anglo-Saxondom that what other 
nations have adjudged incompatible is really an indispensable con- 
dition, the judge must have been an advocate! Admirable as a 
policy for enhancing the influence of a caste, the supreme folly of 
this arrangement from a higher point of view—that of the public 
interest—has frequently been illustrated in this country, which is 
its home. The scandals directly traceable to it in the United 
States cannot fail to produce a re-action and a remedy in the near 
future even among a long-suffering race. It is from a sincere 
desire to indicate the remedy for both countries, and in no anar- 
chical spirit, that the foregoing pages have been written. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
I. 


BECAUSE it has been my lot to pass from the extreme of pietistic 
orthodoxy to the opposite extreme of a militant rationalism, and 
in making this passage to relinquish first a position as minister in 
a severely orthodox sect, then a similar position in a less orthodox 
sect, and finally a similar position in a Unitarian church, and thence 
to step out into the freedom of a layman, I have on several occa- 
sions been asked to write my religious experiences. 

At last, I accede to this request. What an artist would call the 
motif running through these “ Autobiographical Notes,” wili be 
the simple story of my beliefs, my soul-story. There is little else 
to tell that can have more than a purely private and personal 
reference. It is possible that my soul-story—synchronising as it 
does with, and in a certain way illustrating, a period of great 
general change in belief—may have some little public interest, and 
may even be of use to persons whose theological views are in a 
painful state of flux. My general course of life, my private rela- 
tionships, my friendships, my joys and sorrows, my blunders and 
my foibles, and my frequent exhibitions of gaucherie—in a word, 
the secular characteristics and vicissitudes of my career, will not 
come within the purview of these “ Notes,” except in so far as 
reference to my environment may be necessary to explain the con- 
ditions under which my spiritual changes took place. 

Unfortunately, this reticence as to my private life will prevent 
my making any detailed mention of the immense kindnesses which 
I have received from those among whom my life has been cast. 
That heterodoxy should seriously handicap those whose pecuniary 
resources are derived from any kind of mental work, is inevitable. 
It is the fault of no one in particular; and such as have to suffer 
from it have no right to indulge in bitter invective against society. 
Society has never yet undertaken to endow truth as such ; it endows 
only what it has decided to accept as truth. A generation ago— 
and to some extent it is still so—orthodoxy was “ profitable unto 
all things, having promise of the life that now is, and of that which 
is to come.” In relinquishing the promise of the life that “is to 
come,” the heterodox relinquish also that “of the life that now is.” 
Orthodoxy—though it is frequently of a very qualified and incon- 
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sistent kind—still rides in carriages, while openly-avowed and 
consistent heterodoxy has to walk on the side-path. 

But, in my own case, while I have several times been compelled 
to throw away a certainty for an uncertainty, and to have to witness 
in others successes which might have been my own, the world has 
been much kinder than I had any right to expect it to be. I can- 
not recall any friendship worth having, lost on account of my 
heterodoxy. In not a few cases, the friendship has been not only 
tested and proved to be true, but has also been affectingly deepened. 
Sometimes, among the more simple-minded of my old friends, the 
pathos has touched upon comedy. As when a good old lady told 
me that I deserved to be horsewhipped, and added—evidently to 
her own comfort—that she knew that “all clever people thought 
as I did.” Thus, while I have suffered the inevitable handicap of 
existing social conditions, I have nothing to complain of ; and my 
one regret in suppressing any detailed notice of my private life 
springs from the fact that this suppression deprives me of tue 
pleasure of publicly recognising—except by this general reference 
—the immense kindnesses I have received. 
































I was born in 1832; I became a Wesleyan minister in 1858 ; 
I finally gave up ministerial work in 1873. That a man’s career is 
severely conditioned by the physical and mental qualities which he 
inherits has been curiously exemplified in my case. Happily, I 
derive a good physical constitution from beth of my parents; and 
I owe the preservation of that constitution in a sound condition to 
the common sense which they displayed in my early physical 
training. It is on the mental side that the peculiarity hinted at 
comes in. From my maternal ancestors, I inherited what may be 
called a docile orthodox idiosyncrasy ; from my paternal ancestors, 
an indocile heterodox one. In me, there appears to have been a 
very imperfect hybridisation of these two strains. Though both 
have been active in me, they have never completely mingled. It 
was only natural that, in the years of tutelage, the docile strain 
should dominate, and, in the years of independent activity, the in- 
docile one. But the curious thing is that through the earlier part 
of my life, these two strains maintained in me a kind of mutually 
tolerant partnership. During my most orthodox years, heretical 
opinions, instead of affecting me as they affect most orthodox 
people, had for me a piquant attractiveness. Though I sincerely 
rejected them, they interested me. By anticipating my story 
somewhat, I may here mention an incident that will perhaps illus- 
trate my meaning better than anything else would do. In 1853, 
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Prof. Denison Maurice published his “ Theological Essays,” and 
lost his divinity professorship in consequence. I was then in my 
most orthodox stage. But so strongly was I affected by Maurice’s 
pluck, and so deeply did I sympathise with him—not in his 
opinions, but—in his loss of office, that, instead of considering, as 
I ought consistently to have done, that he was only properly 
punished, I at once, at what was then a considerable sacrifice, spent 
half-a-guinea in the purchase of his book. 

This pacific duality of sentiment may not appear so curious. 
to the readers of to-day as I am representing it to have been. It 
must, however, be remembered that half-a-century ago dogma was - 
different from dogma to-day. Not only did men then believe what 
few now believe, but the way in which they believed was different. 
Dogma at that time was hard, definite, combative ; dogma now is 
comparatively tolerant, flaccid, more or less deliquescent. To-day, 
good orthodox people find heresy interesting ; then, to my orthodox 
friends, heresy was in very truth anathema. Even later, in the 
’sixties, when it was discovered that I read the Spectator—then in 
its Hutton-Maurice-Gladstone heyday—the significant remark of 
my colleagues was: “So, you like to read both sides, eh?” 

It will be seen further on, that this hereditary duality was 
encouraged by an early environment of pietistic orthodoxy on the 
one hand, and of the most genial, broad-minded, heterodox intel- 
lectuality on the other. 


The environment of my childhood and youth deserves a fuller 
notice than it will be necessary to give to that of my later years. 
This early environment had much more to do with making me 
what I am, than had the later conditions of my life. The former 
acted upon me—I reacted upon the other. 

We were a houseful of boys, with only one sister—the eldest of 
us—who married and left us while most of us were still lads or 
children. My own position in the household was somewhat iso- 
lated. While the older brothers were not widely separated in age, 
the death of an infant had left a gap of five years between myself 
and the next elder brother; and the subsequent death of another 
infant left a gap of seven years between me and my youngest 
brother. Thus I was twice, for many years, the youngest living 
child of the family. This fact certainly influenced my character, 
not always in a wholesome direction. I was too young to be the 
companion of my elder brothers, and too old to be the companion 
of my youngest brother. One result was that I had to find my 
resources to a great extent in myself; and thus I became more 
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“bookish,” more self-contained, more reticent, more introspective, 
than I might otherwise have been. I am not sure that I did not 
sometimes merit the designation of “ prig.” 

Our parents were sincere but undemonstrative members of the 
Church of England. With them, religion was first of all a code of 
lofty morality, based upon divine sanctions. They never preached 
to us; in fact, they ruled us by fine example rather than by 
precept. Within limits, we were left perfectly free to employ our 
leisure as we pleased, to choose our own recreations, even to 
choose our own associates. But the limits were definite and well 
understood. Thus we were brought up under a régime of what 
may be called philosophical liberty ; our parents, probably without 
being distinctly conscious of it, were true domestic philosophers. A 
houseful of healthy, strong-willed boys, untroubled by parental 
nagging and unfettered by unwise restrictions, we seldom gave 
occasion for the infliction of punishment, and had no provocation to 
disobey. We grew up leal and affectionate; simple in our habits, 
and haters of all sham and affectation. It was, perhaps, inevitable 
that, while our parents posed politically as—rather passive—Tories, 
we boys should all develop into combative Radicals. 

Next must be mentioned that our childhood and youth was 
passed in the midst of books. Not only was the atmosphere of our 
home a literary one, but we—and I in particular—had the run of a 
large library and museum belonging to one of those Literary and 
Scientific Institutions, many of which were established early in the 
nineteenth century. These institutions differed from, and were 
supported by a different c/zentt/e than, the Mechanics’ Institutes 
which were promoted by Lord Brougham and the “ Useful Know- 
ledge” school of philanthropists. Our Literary and Scientific 
Institution drew its members chiefly from the professional classes. 
Those members were not numerous, and the attendance was small 
and select. The library was an excellent one for the time, with a 
multitude of the best books, many of them rather hard of digestion 
for a boy: but their presence acted as a stimulant to study. On 
the library table was a coloured facsimile of the Bayeux Tapestry 
(which gives in picture the history of the Norman Conquest) in a 
long glass case, with a winch at each end, by means of which the 
whole of the long picture could be rolled and unrolled backwards 
and forwards. Asa boy, I knew my Bayeux Tapestry by heart; 
and I knew not a little about the books. 

Then, the museum was unique. One end of the large room 
was occupied by glass cases containing beautifully executed wax 
models of dissections of the human body, the work of a noted 
medical man. In a central tall cupboard there stood a full-sized 
human skeleton. Above the cornice of the glass case was a row 
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of infant human skeletons, the sizes so arranged that the row 
formed a kind of pediment. Unenclosed, there were also parts of 
the human skeleton. Ona movable stand was a skull which I could 
thrust suddenly round an opening door to alarm any friend upon 
whom I wished to play a practical joke ; and there was a detached 
hand which I could offer instead of my own, for a hand-shake. 
Around three sides of the room, were large cases of stuffed birds 
from all parts of the world. On the floor of the room, stood a 
magnificent tiger. The largest lion’s head I have ever seen, I could 
carry about—and play tricks with. A huge turtle-shell was too 
broad for me to straddle across. Then there were South Sea ~ 
Islanders’ weapons, feather capes, and all the usual etcetera of 
such museums. But what was almost more to me than anything 
else there, was a fine herbarium stowed away in large drawers. 
Over this, I pored for many an hour. 

This library and this museum may not, at first sight, appear 
to have much to do with my religious experiences. But they 
helped to make me what I became. It is not intended, however, 
to suggest that my familiarity with the contents of the museum 
led my young mind consciously “ from Nature up to Nature’s God.” 
Had I haunted the place under the charge of a clerical tutor, I 
might have been made familiar with the argument from design, and 
so on. But, as has been said, our recreations were indulged in 
independently of control. The library and museum were play- 
rooms to me, the museum in particular was a great and wonderful 
picture-book. Few of my contemporaries of sixty or seventy 
years ago had such a picture-book so fully at their command. So 
far as I can remember I was a very pagan in my appreciation of 
this picture-book. Its contents were wonderful, very wonderful, 
beautiful, strange; they made the world very wide to me. They 
fed my imagination. And they awoke in me that passion for the 
study of nature which has possessed my soul ever since. But I 
cannot remember that, in those early days, I ever made a distinctly 
theological application of anything that I learnt there. My mind 
was too fresh and wholesome to indulge in theological specula- 
tion. I read my museum-picture-book as children prefer to 
read their “ AEsop ”—i.e., minus the pious editor’s “ moral.” 


Little need be said about my school life. Surrounded though 
I was from infancy by books, I can distinctly remember the time 
when I did not know my alphabet. Until I was twelve years old, 
I attended a small private school, the master of which justly 
boasted that, though he taught nothing but English subjects, he 
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“grounded” his pupils well in those subjects. But he did more 
than that—more, indeed, than many schoolmasters do: he did much 
to form the characters of those of us who yielded to his influence. 
He did this unconsciously, rather than consciously. He—like my 
parents—never preached to us; he seldom gave us anything that 
deserved to be called a formal address. But, unexpectedly, 2 
propos of something that had occurred in or out of the school, and 
frequently @ propos of nothing that we could discover, he would 
claim the attention of the school for a few minutes, perhaps only 
to offer two or three sentences, which impressed us. Towards 
many of us his attitude was paternal; and the best from among 
his boys remembered him throughout their lives with increasing 
affection and increasing appreciation. He could not be said to 
have adopted any specific pedagogic method; he was simply 
thoroughly human and sympathetic and conscientious. He had 
his eccentricities, even in his way of dealing with us. He was an 
excellent reader; and occasionally, when the fit took him, when— 
as it seems to me now—he could not help it, he would set the 
whole school at their copy-books (caligraphy was taught in those 
days), so that we could go on doing our work and yet listen to 
him. Then he would read to us. Generally he selected some 
interesting narrative, or even some short story. He laughed as 
heartily as we did, and certainly with a more intelligent apprecia- 
tion, at Washington Irving’s “ Rip Van Winkle” ; and I remember 
that over a pathetic story, the name and subject of which I have 
forgotten, he wept as freely as any of us boys. 

The good old man’s plan of grounding us in only English sub- 
jects certainly answered well in my case. I have always been 
thankful that, when at twelve years of age, I was removed to a 
school in which other than English subjects were taught, my fresh, 
unwearied, uncrammed mind turned to the novelties of Greek and 
Latin and French with a delight that made study a veritable 
enjoyment. 

School naturally had its own interests to me, its friendships, 
its characteristic enthusiasms; but on the whole it was little more 
than the literary life of home enlarged and lifted to a more 
strenuous and more strictly disciplined plane. It made me 
a member of a larger family, with a wider range of sympathies. 


This is the place in which should be mentioned an intellectual 
and social set of experiences which accompanied me from child- 
hood until, as a young man, I left home “ for good,” and the value 
of which I have learned to prize more and more as my years have 
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increased. My father, who was of a retiring disposition, was a man 
of much reading, wide knowledge, a good talker in private, and a 
still better listener. These qualities made him a gersona gratz to 
a group of exceptionally cultured, broad-minded men and women 
who took frequent opportunities of seeking his company. Later, 
my oldest brother would join in these conversations; and later 
still, after my father’s death, my brother took my father’s place. 
These interviews were absolutely informal, occurred at any time of 
the day, and lasted from a few minutes to an hour or even much 
longer. I often “assisted”—in the French sense of the word— 
first, as a wondering, open-eared, and doubtless wide-open-eyed, — 
child; then as a keenly inquisitive boy; and later, when I had 
become a young man, I was privileged to take a modest share in 
the conversations. The topics were books and their authors (who 
were often personal friends, and in a few cases members, of the 
group), travel, politics, and all those many subjects to which only 
such men and women can do justice. Often the talk did not get 
beyond general chat; frequently it would develop on the part of 
one or another into narrative of personal travel and adventure ; and 
sometimes it warmed into actual debate. 

It does not fall within the scope of these “ Notes” to mention 
names. The reader must credit me when I say that several of the 
men and women of this group have won permanent record in the 
history of the last century in the domains of literature, art, and 
education—particularly in the successful promotion of the higher 
education of women. That other members of the group have not 
become equally famous is due, in most instances, not to lack of 
ability, but to lack of opportunity or of ambition. I find it still 
the fact that a similar grade of intellectual culture is by no means 
very common in any class of society. In the ’forties and ’fifties of 
the last century it was less common than it is now. From this 
group of friends, I obtained not only knowledge, but also an in- 
valuable mental stimulus. But they claim mention here—in these 
“Notes” that are to deal mainly with my religious experiences— 
specially because they were in various degrees theologically broad- 
minded. In most cases they inherited their theological breadth of 
view, not from the Broad Church party which was then only in 
process of evolution, and, of course, not from the later Higher 
Criticism, but from the early-nineteenth-century Unitarianism. It 
is not to be assumed that the conversations to which I listened 
were ever very distinctly theological; but what was said was 
tinged with reverent free-thought. And whether any reference 
was made to theology or not, I knew what the speakers were 
theologically. 
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Happily situated as I was in my home, I was no less so in my 
outdoor environment. Besides being in the midst of one of the 
most beautiful of our beautiful English countrysides—hill and dale, 
down and glen, woodland and pasture—there was ever in front of 
me, and near enough to be heard night and day, 


THE SEA! 


Let these two words here enjoy the distinction of making 
up a whole paragraph They deserve it—so far as I am con- 
cerned. The sea filled half my young life; the sea, and its shores, 
and its cliffs. Once, while quite a small boy, I met a lady and a 
little girl upon one of our grassy downs. They were coming vea- 
ward ; and I passed them just as they had gained the brow of the 
hill whence the sea became visible. “ Mother,” exclaimed the 
child, in a startled voice, “what is that?” “That, my child, is the 
sea!” replied the mother. The child had never seen the sea, and 
had to ask what it was when she saw it! Never to have seen the 
sea was an idea that had in it to me something almost appalling. 
It was never to have fully lived. 

In winter, the sea gave me my first lessons in the sublime. 
In summer, it filled my mind with Elysian fancies. It was my 
friend and playmate. It toyed lovingly with my boat, and as 
lovingly with my limbs when I plunged into it. Its ebb uncovered 
a paradise of golden sands and weed-tangled rocks and dainty pools 
full of curious living things. Then there were the cliffs with their 
gulls and daws, with samphire to be climbed for, and cavelets to be 
idealised into smugglers’ dens. And day and night, an endless 
succession of ships passed from east to west and from west to east, 
beautiful to look at, and pregnant with suggestion to an enquiring 
and imaginative boy. The sea entered into my soul. It calls me 
still. 


All this was as a secular setting to my young life. It remains 
now to fit into this setting the picture of my early religious 
development. 


AN OLD RATIONALIST. 


(To be continued). 
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ROUNDELS., 


L 


If love abide, why should I sigh for gold, 
Save those pale aureate locks, your beauty’s pride, 
That, like a Danae shower, my fingers fold, 
If love abide? 


Ah, cara mia, my soul’s destined bride, 
Can love like ours be bartered for or sold? 
Is gold more pure by furnace-fires thrice tried? 


The earth’s too narrow our embrace to hold, 
And heaven’s bright star-fields hardly seem too wide, 
I fear not summer’s heat nor winter’s cold, 
If love abide. 


II: 


On your blue eyes, dear, let me gaze my fill, 
Though to mine own the tears unbidden rise 
When looking, in this Swedish autumn chill, 
On your blue eyes. 


The flutes’ shrill pleading and the violins’ sighs 
To my rapt senses bring a sweet sad thrill, 
And my lone heart to your breast-haven flies. 


The wistful, dreamy music haunts me still, 
Like songs of soul-vex’d birds ere summer dies, 
Yet gleams a love-light passing painter’s skill 
On your blue eyes. 
III. 
O, ripe red lips, the goal of my desires, 
Rose-chalice where the queen-bee honey sips, 
Come, let me slake on you my raging fires, 
O ripe red lips. ‘ 
My pulse-throbs quicken ; the prized moment slips ; 
My veins with passion tighten to tense wires, 
And love lies bleeding under scorpion whips. 


A clasp of cymbals and a clang of lyres ; 
The choric motion of lithe feet and hips ; 
A flood of music drowns your flaming pyres, 
O ripe red lips. 


W. F. HARVEY. 
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INDEPENDENT SECTION. 


Under the above title a limited portion of the ‘‘ Westminster Review ”’ is occasionally 
set apart for the reception of Articles which contain opinions at variance with the 
particular ideas or measures it advocates. The object is to facilitate the expres- 
sion of opinion by writers of high mental power and culture, who, while they are 
zealous friends of freedom and progress, yet differ widely on special points of great 
practical concern, both from the Editor and from each other. 


POVERTY AND POPULATION. 
SECTION IL 


SOCIETY, whilst it lives and grows, and throws out fresh branches 
of progress, by an inexorable law of nature keeps returning to the 
rock whence it was hewn and the pit whence it was digged, to 
repair the ravages of an expensive and in some points unproduc- 
tive civilization, and thus to renew its youth. With a true instinct, 
by a robust and not a degenerate reversion to type, it retrieves its 
losses and reinforces the inevitable waste. So the balance of in- 
equality tends to be and is perpetually reduced, if not actually and 
efficiently redressed. For the purposes of philosophy or science, 
whichever we choose to designate it, the economical unit can only 
be the poor family, which, as we shall presently discover, not 
merely controls and regulates the population of a State, but in- 
directly at least, if not directly, determines the rate of wages, which 
will not fall beyond the minimum of bare subsistence, and ascends 
or descends with the poverty that prevails for the time. Indeed, 
they bear an inverse relation to one another, and the higher the 
last the lower the first, and the lower the last the higher the first. 
Strange and startling, or paradoxical as it may appear, there is a 
causal connection between the expenditure of the rich and the 
expenditure of the poor. They act and re-act upon each other 
with a merciless fidelity. And it would be possible, at any given 
period, for the economist to ascertain the average condition of the 
classes from the average condition of the masses. Separated, as 
they seem, by an impassable gulf of social degrees, they prove on 
examination to be united by iron bonds of brotherhood, and 
mutually and intimately inter-dependent. Ultimately, the rich 
can be no stronger than the poor, because the poor constitute the 
very bottom foundation on which they rest. The whole fabric 
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of a community, the most gigantic superstructure, in this way often 
really hangs by the flimsiest of threads. If no chain can be 
stouter than the weakest link, then no building (social or other- 
wise) can be stouter than its basis. But this frailty proceeds rather 
from instability than from inherent and essential infirmity. The 
fluctuating fortunes of poverty compose at once the hope and 
despair, the peril and the security, of a land. Here we have, down 
in the deeps of misery and want, new society in the making, man 
being born out of trial and trouble, and pitiless daily strife, into 
fuller stature, hammered on the fiery forges of ceaseless labour into 
a more stubborn shape. We may almost see God Himself at 
work, creating still, and mingling dirt and Deity, to bring forth at 
last a fairer Adam. For gold as well as clay, good gold, the gold 
of Ophir, comes richly and readily from this unlovely world of 
gutter grime and squalid cabins and bestial wallowings. The 
animal, the barbarian, acquires in the scanty school of poverty the 
grit, the hardihood, the long patience, and large endurance, which 
he could not learn elsewhere. He grows at last to realise the 
plenitude of his powers, by surmounting the insurmountable and 
resisting the irresistible, and finding that the impossible can be 
done. Peoples, like revolutions, are not made with rose water, 
but come to adult self-consciousness and self-realisation in the 
cradle of conflict and the nursery of need. The squalor, the 
coarseness, the ugliness after all, are but superficial coats that con- 
ceal but cannot extinguish the finer character beneath. The angel 
form lies in the unwrought stone, ready at the proper moment to 
start into stately life. He only awaits his opportunity. Educa- 
tion, self-interest, the instinct of self-preservation and_ self- 
improvement, the dim remote music of the moral strain for ever 
murmuring at his heart, and not least mighty when most ignored, 
the allurements and distant reports of religion which, while he out- 
wardly and audibly rejects, he really longs to embrace, the spec- 
tacle of prosperous neighbours gradually leaving him behind and 
passing into an upper section of society, all concur somehow in 
the end to soften his savagery and supply inducements for him to 
slough off the clinging crusts of vice and folly, and make himself 
the conquering upward push, when the confused forces will crys- 
tallise into better manhood. Some popular fallacies contain ele- 
ments of truth that refer to this ascent from the abyss. For in- 
stance, the advantage of sowing wild oats in our youth, a very 
doubtful doctrine, yet suggests that we may gather some good out 
of our very weeds and from bitter experience. And the belief 
so common, the greater the sinner the greater the saint, simply 
means that great faculties when turned into a wholesome channel 
will be as potent for blessing as they were for evil. Adversity 
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has been more justly called the school of heroes. And, though 
some natures are so indomitably masculine that they seem incap- 
able of enervation by years of luxury, yet the deliverer, the cham- 
pion, the pioneer of progress, the deliverer who comes to enfran- 
chise his age and control the currents of thought and action for 
generations, steps far more frequently from the cottage than from 
the castle, and had first to be broken himself on the anvil of 
privation and suffering, before he could make his country whole. 

That the reign of the arithmocracy has begun, with the revo- 
lutionary results of the recent election still before us, we cannot 
reasonably doubt. Reform and the extension of the franchise, in 
conjunction with more room and multiplied education, as many 
writers foresaw years ago, could not but produce this end. And 
now the natural fear arises, that the arithmocracy, impelled by 
passion and prejudice and the novelty of immense and unexpected 
power, aided and abetted by extreme advisers, may scare capital 
out of the country through precipitate measures and injudicious 
taxes and rates. A magnified New Zealand at home would not 
be a working man’s paradise for long, simply because the working 
man would lose his employment when his employers removed their 
plant and wealth to more favourable fields in foreign lands. But 
still, whatever the issue may be, whether moderate or violent coun- 
sels prevail, it seems manifest that the arithmocracy has really 
arrived at last, and has come to remain, unless it be broken down 
and diverted by some political catastrophe—which God forbid. 
We have also to remember that it takes a long period for peoples 
to emancipate themselves entirely from the directions of the dead 
hand, from the traditions and tyrannies of the past, from old asso- 
ciations and inherited organized feelings (probably accompanied by 
structural changes in the brain itself, if we may accept the testi- 
mony of the pyramidal cells), and early instincts which die hard. 
The first bias continues insensibly, but none the less effectually, 
leavening even the rudest revulsions, and becomes the parent of 
reactions, unconscious, perhaps, and disguised, but terribly real. 
These, with their accumulated impressions and repressions, greatly 
retard the growth of revolution. And the “ringing grooves of 
change,” of which Tennyson sweetly sang, seem far more appro- 
priate to a poem than a policy. And we shall probably find that 
arithmocracies are more amenable to sentiment than reason, less 
susceptible of serious and sustained purpose, more open to the 
disintegrating forces of disunion, and have a tendency to divide and 
sub-divide into countless cliques with discordant interests. In the 
end, perhaps, they will expose themselves to, and even invite some 
abrupt solution of continuity, and a remedial return to a new form 
of oligarchy, constructed of the ablest men out of their seething 
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masses, and the multitude of incongruous atoms. The numerous 
competing and conflicting interests, to be satisfied or conciliated in 
an arithmocracy, furnish and invite scope and materials for even- 
tual paralysis of government, and the necessary subsequent dis- 
ruption. Numbers may mean strength, but they do not, there- 
fore imply unity or permanence or stability. The detachment of 
different members into hostile camps readily goes on, when the 
one grand common controlling passion of a common need and a 
common danger (which at the outset combined and organised them 
into an irresistible momentum) has passed away. Then inferior 
education, which invariably appears connected with inferior ~ 
tenacity of purpose and patience, begins to tell, and operates 
against the masses. The seeds of dissension, promoted by jealousy 
and ambition and eager rivalries, and the degrees of rank just as 
general and as quarrelsome amongst the lower s/rva/a as amongst 
the higher s/rata of society, are scattered broadcast, and spring 
up quickly in endless crops of endless little antipathies, which 
divide section from section no less powerfully than those which 
originally united in order to separate them from the classes. But 
we are looking too far ahead and beginning to prophesy, and this 
is always a dangerous and unprofitable practice. 

Meanwhile, the fact holds true that arithmocracy not only 
reigns, but rules. Equipt, as things are, with a prepondering elec- 
toral authority for the present, it must eventually carry everything 
before it at the polls and have its own way. Let us hope our new 
king will be merciful as well as mighty, and not court something 
like civil war by overtaxing the classes. For, while population 
expands from beneath and not from above, without a sudden breach 
or interruption in progress, the masses must retain the keys of 
office. But let us enquire a little more particularly into the ques- 
tion of numerical increase. It has been shown by specialists and 
others, that the development of wealth and luxurious living seems 
invariably associated with small families. Repletion, or excessive 
eating and drinking, rich food, lazy habits, and lack of interested 
activity, with all the usual healthy stimuli of regular labour, seem 
fatal to abundant production. We find prolificacy and gluttonous 
or only sensual ways are apparently antagonistic. They exclude 
each other. We cannot have them both at one and the same 
time, the former with the latter. Nature puts a premium on 
work and not on indolence. Sloth, idleness, rapidly become 
sterile. Energy, occupation, accompanied with abstemious living, 
possess an impregnating influence, and act directly upon the pro- 
ductive powers. Depletion is the single antidote for repletion. As 
anyone may prove by personal observation, the first possesses the 
large families which it can hardly support, and the last has the 
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little families, and sooner or later dies and disappears, unless 
checked by change of habits and reinforced from below out of the 
lean ranks of struggle and abstinence. The soil, swamped and 
saturated with nutriment, does not bear a better harvest, but a 
worse. Nature abhors extremes and laziness. The intemperate 
voluptuary, who enjoys, by misusing and abusing the overflowing 
inheritance of his manufacturer father, the hard-won result of pro- 
tracted toil, and even almost ascetic courses rather than temperate, 
fails to propagate his race, or does so in a sickly and parsimonious 
manner. The continuance, the perpetuation of humanity, has been 
wisely left in the hands of the workers and sufferers, the needy 
and the strenuous. The families of wealth, exhausted by their 
pleasures and animal indulgences, before very long expire alto- 
gether, and their places are taken by the uppermost sections of the 
lower strata of the masses. Useless members of society, who have 
ceased to be productive members, have their day and go. Idle and 
mischievous excrescences, occupying positions that they do not fill 
and will not and perhaps cannot seriously hold, they must be 
lopped off by the pruning knife of progress, which may not afford 
to spare the barren, and are superseded from below. The type, 
the race, must be carried on, the population must be maintained 
at any rate, if not increased, and this can be done only from the 
depths of depletion. Here we have two great factors, one pos- 
sessing nothing and the other possessing everything, that contend 
grimly without ceasing for the mastery. The victory falls to im- 
potence. Not because it is impotent, but because out of its utter 
poverty it can still produce its kind and continue the requirements 
of evolution. Blessed are the poor, and not the rich. Depletivi,, 
unarmed, helpless, hopeless, dying, damned, nevertheless must be 
the conqueror of repletion, because it has read the riddle of Nature 
and knows the secret of life—labour, pain, privation, the Cross of 
Christ. | The sources of regeneration, the riches (and the best 
riches of any country are its people, and not its wealth) of popu- 
lation, they all come from Calvary, and verify themselves there. 
Tithonus teaches us the dreadful disaster, the infinite curse, of 
immortal weakness. And if we consider for a moment the signific- 
ance of perpetuated abuses in the prolonged survival of mere 
wealth, pampered and debauched, and exercising no wholesome 
function in the State, and committed just to selfish and sordid con- 
sumption, wealth with its small unhealthy, surfeited families, ex- 
tending still the abomination of slothfulness, we shall see how 
fortunate it is that the families ave small and sickly. Without the 
unutterable benediction and counterpoise of poverty, the one 
supreme relief and remedy, horrible though its sufferings some- 
times may be, while always surpassingly sublime in their moral 
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and spiritual effects, the human race would gradually dwindle and 
decease. We may well reverse the old Latin saying and render 
it thus: “Corruptio pessimi optima.” Contemplate for a moment 
an eternity of crowned indolence, folly and vice and self-indulgence, 
the daily death that never really dies. Imagine the grave of a 
glorified voluptuousness, consecrated by time and immemorial 
usage, a magnificent, open, ever-running and ever-festering sore, a 
putrefaction decomposing only to renew itself, and quick with 
shoots of decay and disease. Such was the Roman Empire in its 
dotage, decadent, demoralised, and almost dehumanized, till at last 
it was little better than a galvanized corpse. “The race is not to - 
the swift, nor the battle to the strong” —in the end, but to the poor. 
And then, indeed, “ the lame take the prey.” Property, great pos- 
sessions—they have their price, and the possessors pay dearly for 
them. It seems as if inherited and unearned gains could not 
prosper. They soon weaken the hands of the owners, despiritualise 
their hearts, and darken their judgments, till they fall an easy prey 
to the allurements of temptation or the assaults of trial. When 
the strain of incessant strife has passed away, or when it never 
existed, relaxation of physical as well as moral fibre inexorably 
ensues. Voluptuaries fail even to reproduce their kind, and cannot 
do what the very brutes can. They miss the iron discipline of 
poverty, with the spur of splendid work, “ arida nutrix heroum.” 
Degeneration above invites regeneration from below. And this 
last responds to the call of nature, anxious to replenish the vacuum, 
and grandly careful of the type. The extremity of the classes be- 
comes the opportunity of the masses, and automatically the de- 
spised and the dregs of society rise in their numbers, and the cream 
(the now transfigured scum) rushes into the void and fills it up 
immediately. Race-preservation summons “ spirits from the vasty 
deep” of poverty, and they will and do come. If we reflect, we 
shall perceive no other relief or redemption for a community were 
practicable. Had the masses enough and to spare, did they enjoy 
the luxuries of the classes, could wealth be equally divided amongst 
all the units of society, small and yet smaller families would be the 
rule and not the exception, and the climax the extinction of 
humanity. Poorer nations at first might re-invigorate and re- 
populate the richer and effete, but were a dead level of abundance 
possible, nothing could prevent the ultimate catastrophe. Poverty 
operates always as the saving clause. From its teeming womb 
issue the deliverers, kings in rags and harlot queens, that yet shall 
bear a better royalty and a sweeter virginity. The chivalries and 
chastities of life trace their origin, if we only go far enough back, 
to the brothels and prisons, and the lairs of lepers. And so the 
ruling races have generally, perhaps invariably, come from tem- 
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perate, even inhospitable climes, and not from the tropics, in which 
sustenance may be obtained with little or no effort. The scourge 
of want, with the lashes of loss and hunger, have driven the starv- 
ing, overgrown families forth from their narrow or niggardly homes, 
to conquer fatter pastures and more productive territories, at the 
expense of declining nations. We can now hardly conceive the 
possibility of old worlds summoning new worlds into existence, to 
redress the wrong balance of things, apart from the giant factor 
of a perennial poverty. No political economy, whatever its tenor 
or teaching, has shown an effective escape from this. Poverty 
may be lessened, ameliorated, and it ought to be and will be, but 
from the nature of the circumstances and the conditions of human 
life, and the quality of human character, it seems certain, that 
poverty must remain, if only as a valid guarantee for the propaga- 
tion of the race, and the continuance of an efficient and sufficient 
population. Indeed, what would become of such glorious virtues 
as philanthropy and benevolence, if their occupation were gone, 
and the poor man but a tradition or a metaphor? The moral 
deprivation would be incalculable. Besides, is poverty, rightly 
considered, and in a tolerable and unaggravated form, what we can 
honestly designate an evil? Is it not rather a spiritual occasion 
of the most spacious kind, and when accepted gravely, an architect 
of character second to none? It is the Spartan virtues that build 
up a State and fashion it strong and stable. Abstemiousness, | 
moderation, temperance, self-control and self-denial, altruism, 
patience and perseverance, the sovereignty of submission, obedi- 
ence, forbearance, thrift and providence, vision and prevision, re- 
straint, independence, and its complement reliance on others, sym- 
pathy, faith and faithfulness, all these supreme excellences, and 
many more, spring in splendid virility, from the rocky ground of 
necessity. So it seems singularly appropriate, that the poor and 
not the rich should enjoy the reward of forming the surplus popu- 
lation or supplying the deficiencies of the classes and perpetuating 
the race, because the virtues of the poor are exactly those best 
adapted to promote successfully the struggle for existence, and 
morally advance the highest interests of humanity. The cheap 
defence of a nation, to paraphrase the words of Burke, is its 
poverty. It costs so little to keep, and it repays any investment 
with an expenditure out of all proportion to the outlay. The 
return is a hundredfold. It looks as if the Creator intended all of 
us, in person or by proxy, to pass through the school of want and 
learn by private experience, and through intimate fellow feeling, 
that mere wealth or material prosperity can never elicit the best 
and uppermost from manhood. The prophet, the reformer, the 
saviour of a world or a time, has been bred like John the Baptist 
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in the deserts of austerity and need. Personally or vicariously we 
must suffer, to renew our lives and enrich our souls. The actions 
and re-actions of poverty and wealth, as any given nation was 
evolved, have never been truly realised, though these constitute 
the most important relations of all. Repletion has its historians 
in myriads, but depletion seems carefully ignored. 

If as much attention had been directed to poverty as to 
wealth, there would have been undoubtedly more wealth and less 
poverty. But when once civilisation teaches, as it certainly teaches 
now, that to be poor is a disgrace, and even a crime, that civilisa- 
tion has approached the end of its resources, and we behold the - 
beginning of the end in the advent of a superior if yet undeter- 
mined synthesis of society. The reverence, formerly devoted to 
mere rank, has been transferred to riches—a more ignoble idol, if 
possible. Wealth may proceed to the most extravagant abuses of 
good taste and good manners, it may outrage the clearest canons 
of morality, as well as of politeness, but its worst excesses are con- 
doned as venial indiscretions or the overflow simply of exuberant 
vitality. The rich lady may pick and steal to her heart’s content, 
and magistrates and moralists alike combine to call it “klepto- 
mania.” Croesus may run away with his friend’s wife, and society, 
with its convenient code of excuses, merely notes the fact as a 
foolish romp, and receives him back to its most exclusive circles 
with open arms, though he remains unrepentant to the last. Law, 
the easy resource and refuge of wealth, continues still a luxury 
that it cannot afford to poverty, and hitherto has legislated in the 
interests of the classes. And yet this one-sided justice, or injustice, 
has helped to feed and fill the ranks of the despoiled by a Spartan 
abstinence. From this, and a thousand other wrongs or denials, 
will arise the granite grit, that will eventually succeed to the 
inheritance and enter into the riches only accumulated in the end 
directly or indirectly, for wise poverty, by foolishness. Till in its 
own turn poverty has become wealth, and repeats the tragedy of 
its predecessor, to be succeeded once more by the sterner stuff of 
the more virile and virtuous s/rata below. 


F. W. Orve Warp. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 


SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


“Readings on American Federal Government,”! edited by 
Professor Reinsch, of Wisconsin University, forms an extremely 
valuable aid to the study of American constitutional law and his- 
tory. The method so successfully adopted for this purpose is a 
collection of characteristic selections from the speeches of leading 
senators and representatives made in Congress, and passages from 
the works of well-known jurists. These selections are arranged 
under appropriate headings, beginning with the President, and end- 
ing with National Conventions. Each chapter contains a headnote 
summarising the subject in hand, and the editor’s own opinion 
upon the question in dispute. The selections are taken impartially 
from representatives of all sides. It is interesting to observe that 
the first extract comes from the pen of Mr. Frederic Harrison. 
But what perhaps will strike the English reader most is the high 
level of American oratory in Congress. Many of the speeches are 
unapproachable in style and argument. Duels between such men 
as Senator Spooner and Senator Bacon are an intellectual delight, 
quite apart from the merits of the subject matter. But the latter, 
of course, will attract the student of constitutional law and history. 
Such questions as the treaty-making power—when does it reside 
in the President alone, or with the President and Senate in con- 
junction? Then the limits of executive functions, the conflict be- 
tween State and Inter-State powers, centralisation or self-govern- 
ment, these, and many other questions, with their lessons for us, 
as well as for the citizens of the United States, are rendered patent 
and crystallized by these varied selections. The book is a store- 
house of constitutional lore. 


1. ‘Readings on American Federal Government,’’ edited by Paul S. Reinsch, 
Professor of Political Science in the University of Wisconsin. Boston, New York, 
Chicago, London : Ginn & Company, 
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Strange to say, there is no complete history of the conquest of 
Algeria by the French. In “ The French Conquest of Algena,”4 
Major Laurie endeavours to supply this want. As a summary of 
military events from a soldier’s point of view, the book leaves little 
to be desired. Barely a century ago even Great Britain was paying 
blackmail to the pirates who infested this portion of the Mediter- 
ranean coast, and it was not till after the peace of 1815 that she 
determined to put an end to this anomalous state of affairs. By 
the bombardment of Algiers in 1816 by the combined English and 
Dutch fleets, these sea robbers received a much-needed lesson. But 
it was the French who were destined to rid Europe of this nest of ~ 
uncivilised barbarians. Her efforts were from the first viewed with 
suspicion by the European Powers, and but for their jealousy 
Morocco would by this time have been brought under her civilizing 
influence. The enormous cost in lives and treasure is little 
realised. In action alone the French have lost 23,787 men, whilst 
by fever and disease a number far in excess were destroyed. And 
with an army sometimes exceeding 100,000 strong, the annual 
expenditure represents a vast sum. Yet, as Major Laurie says, all 
this was done by France at her own expense, and Europe reaps 
the benefit. And not only Europe, but Algeria, which has ex- 
changed internal perpetual anarchy for settled government. “What- 
ever motives France may have had originally to induce her to 
take this work in hand, the results have been good for all, and 
all who care for the advancement of civilization must acknowledge 
her noble efforts for the good of the many peoples of Algeria” 
This is a well-deserved tribute to our new ally, and if it had been 
recognised earlier by our statesmen, France might have been 
spared much trouble. The story recalls many names of those who 
became famous in the Crimea and in the war of 1870. Algeria 
proved a good training ground. 


“ The House of Lords,” by Mr. J. Wylie, consists of a masterly 
sketch of the constitutional history of the Upper House, from the 
Conquest, to the late Prime Minister’s resolution of January 26th, 
1907. In tracing this history it was impossible to ignore the other 
branches of Parliament, and so incidentally we get a clear account 
of the origin, growth, decline, and renewed life of the House of 
Commons. It is in the main a history of taxation. As long ago 
as the first Richard “the turbulent Fitz Osbert had declared that 
taxation should be proportioned to the power to bear it, and been 


_.2. “The French Conquest of Algeria.”” By Major G. B. Laurie, Royal Irish 
Rifles. London: Hugh Rees, Ltd. 1909. 

:: ‘* The House of Lords.’’? By J. Wylie, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law- 

London and Leipsic: T. Fisher Unwia. 
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straightway hanged as a thinker in advance of his age.” But the 
principle of ability to pay, and that of no taxation without repre- 
sentation, eventually prevailed and produced the constitution as we 
see it to-day. As early as the end of the 14th century the Com- 
mons had asserted their right to initiate taxation, but it was not 
till the year 1677 that they succeeded in establishing the principle 
that although the Lords might reject im tofo a money bill they 
could not amend it. From this position, as Mr. Wylie reminds us, 
the Commons have never receded, and further that such power of 
rejection, as in the case of the repeal of the paper duties in 1860, 
was declared to be a thing “ justly regarded with peculiar jealousy.” 

In certain quarters to-day this history of the long struggle of 
the people for the right to tax themselves is entirely disregarded. 
It is thought by some that these musty precedents may be lightly 
discarded. The present work, therefore, from the pen of one highly 
qualified, is singularly opportune. The price, one shilling net, 
brings it within the reach of every voter, who ought not to lose 
this opportunity of learning the lessons from the centuries’ long 
struggle of our forefathers, to secure those elementary rights. If 
the Government is defeated on the Budget the old battle will have 
to be re-fought. Ignorance of the past is the chief danger. “If 
youth but knew,” how much trouble in the world would be averted! 
We shall see what we shall see, and as Mr. Wylie aptly concludes, 
“the chapter which follows still remains to be written.” 














































“The Land and the Finance Bill,"4 by Dr. David Murray, is 
not merely a whole-hearted attack upon the Land Clauses in the 
Budget, but a violent partisan attack upon this measure. Dr. 
Murray does not hesitate to support his case by entirely misleading 
statements. The House of Lords, he states, contains “only a very 
small proportion of the landowners of the country.” The real 
fact is that 525 members of the House own between them 
15,000,000 acres in the United Kingdom. Their interest in the 
land must be measured, not by their comparatively small numbers, 
but by the amount of their possessions. When Dr. Murray tells 
us the modest proposal of the Budget for the taxation of land | 
values “ spurns common sense, contravenes every principle of jus- ) 
tice, and sets political economy at defiance,” we wonder what he | 
would say to the graduated land tax in New Zealand. Is he pre- 
pared to maintain before a Colonial Conference that “ its object is : 
predatory, and its results injurious to industry and trade?” We 
can well imagine the reply of Colonials from British Columbia and 
New Zealand. He would be told quite frankly that he did not 
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4. “The Land and the Finance Bill.” By David Murray, M.A., LL.D. Glas- 
gow: James MacLehose & Sons. 1909. 
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understand what he was talking about. Dr. Murray actually asks 
us to believe that site value cannot be estimated, and that there 
is no market for site values! Most of his arguments are equally 
puerile. Finally, we are told that the House of Lords has never 
abandoned its right to amend a money bill, and that the Budget, if 
passed, would be both unconstitutional and illegal. With a 
“mechanical majority,” which “represents, however, only a small 
majority in the aggregate poll,” the Government “ proposes, by 
means of the closure, to force this unconstitutional and tyrannical 
measure through that House, and, on the plea of privilege, to com- 
pel its acceptance by the House of Lords.” We have seldom 
seen sO many mis-statements crammed into such a small space. 
This publication forms a sad example of the lengths to which 
political bias leads a presumably educated man. 


It is refreshing to turn to something which is free from party 
clap-trap. “By What Authority ?”5 is the title of a work by Dr. 
John H. Muirhead, Professor of Philosophy at the University of 
Birmingham, with an introduction by Sir Oliver Lodge. It con- 
sists of a series of articles contributed to the Birmingham Daily 
Post, prior and subsequent to the issue of the Report of the Royal 
Commission on the Poor Law. The object of these articles the 
author explains is—(1) To bring out the main features of the 
results of the investigation on which the Poor Law Commission 
have been engaged ; (2) to contrast and criticise the proposals of 
the separate reports in a non-controversial spirit; (3) to suggest 
how what is valuable and workable in the proposals might be 
combined in a comprehensive system of Poor Law and Industrial 
Reform, on which all political parties might unite. As Sir Oliver 
Lodge urges, this reform should not be regarded from the point 
of view of party politics. “It,” he says, “too much concerns the 
welfare of the nation to be treated as a subject in which party 
advantage can be gleaned. It should be dealt with in the same 
spirit as that in which foreign politics are dealt with—all citizens 
as well as all statesmen combining to pursue what is good for the 
country as a whole, and endeavouring to pursue a consistent and 
continuous policy of beneficent activity and foresight.” This, we 
fear, is a counsel of perfection impossible in a democratic country 
with a two-party system. A revolutionary reform such as is here 
contemplated cannot be carried without a fight to the finish with 
reactionary forces. The latter can only be met by a strong polli- 


5. ‘*By What Authority ? The Principles in Common and at Issue in the Reports 
of the Poor Law Commission.’? By John H. Muirhead, LL.D., Professor of Philosophy 
at the University of Birmingham. ith an Introduction by Sir Oliver Lodge, LL.D., 
Principal of the University of Birmingham. London: P. S. King & Son. 1909, 
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tical organisation. Upon root principles, there can be no com- 
promise. If the Tories can be induced to go to Germany for Poor 
Law Reform, as they have gone to that country for Tariff Reform, 
well and good. But will they? We very much doubt it. How- 
ever, Dr. Muirhead’s suggestion is a good one, viz., that each party 
should be pledged to carry out the “ten years’ programme in 
advance,” of the Minority Report, as it has the opportunity. This 
work is a valuable contribution to a great problem. 


“ The King’s Revenue, being a Handbook to the Taxes and 
the Public Revenue,” by Mr. W. M. J. Williams, does not sound 
very attractive on a hot August day. Nevertheless, much of the 
romance of history is bound up with the King’s taxes, to say no- 
thing of their widespread social and economic effects. The author, 
however, is not concerned with the romantic, or even with the 
socio-economic effects. His purpose is to provide a convenient 
book of reference to an exceedingly complicated and intricate sub- 
ject. “Without any attempt at treating the various subjects 
touched exhaustively, all the chief avenues of the public revenue 
have been treated separately under their various heads, of customs, 
excise, and other Inland Revenue, while a reference will be found 
in their place to the minor taxes which are imposed also.” The 
same mode of treatment for each chapter is adopted, viz., an his- 
torical account ; the rate at which the tax is now imposed, together 
with statistics of the yield in recent years. 

It is interesting to note that although the corn tax produced 
for the three months ending July Ist, 1903, £499,246 gross, only 
#101,234 remained to the State after deducting repayments, 
allowances, and cost of collection. Again, the drawback on the 
sugar tax during the French Wars acted as a bounty on exported 
refined sugar, with the result that the foreign consumer got cheap 
sugar at the cost of the British taxpayer. From these instances, 
the value of this work in meeting the fallacies of the Tariff Re- 
formers is abundantly evident. 


The ultimate success of the Hampstead Garden Suburb is 
already ensured, but “ Town Planning and Modern Architecture at 
the Hampstead Garden Suburb,”? issued by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, 
will do much to hasten its completion. Although this book forms 
an advertisement published at the expense of the Garden Suburb 
Development Co. (Hampstead), Ltd., it is a work of instruction 


6. ‘The King’s Revenue, being a Handbook to the Taxes and the Public 
Revenue.” By W. M. J. Williams. London: P. S. King & Son. 1908. 

7. “Town Planning and Modern Architecture at the Hampstead Garden Suburb.” 
With Contributions by Raymond Unwin and M. H. Baillie Scott, and 121 drawings, 
plans and photographs. London and Leipsic: T. Fisher Unwin. 1909. 
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and delight. The illustrations and designs are simply delightful. 
The text leaves nothing to be desired, written by such experts in 
domestic architecture as Mr. M. H. Baillie Scott and Mr. Raymond 
Unwin. As the former writes, the aim of the promoters is to find 
a better way of building even the smallest dwelling than the jerry 
builder has hitherto shown with his long, unlovely streets and un- 
desirable villa residences. As he truly says, the object lesson of 
the cottages and farmhouses of old England has been too long 
disregarded. In retracing our steps only a partial success can, he 
says, be hoped for under modern conditions, although, to judge 
from his own reproductions of bygone types, one would not agree ~ 
to this qualification. Nothing more satisfying to the eye, or more 
conducive to real comfort, seems possible. 

The object of the promoters in restricting the operations of 
the speculative builder, and in endeavouring to restore the beauty 
of the old English village, is beyond praise, and deserves all the 
encouragement which right-minded persons can bestow. 


“Belgium and Her Commercial Development,”8 by Mr. G. S. 
Mutterdam, Chancellor to the Rayal Belgium Consulate, Bombay, 
is an attempt to trace the commercial development of Belgium, 
which has made such a striking advance in recent years, and which, 
as the author seeks to show, is capable of such further great in- 
crease with India. Next to England, as he is careful to point out, 
Belgium and Holland may be classed as free-trading countries. The 
large growth in their commerce is attributed very largely to the 
recognition of free trade principles, although he gives proper pro- 
minence to the individual enterprise, self-sacrifice, technical skill, 
and ardour of the Belgian people. The word “aver” at page 12 is 
obviously a mistake for “ dispute.” 


In “ The Flogging of Vagrants,”® Mr. Joseph Collinson makes 
a powerful appeal for the repeal of the Vagrancy Act of George 
IV., 1824, under which all sorts of persons are now liable to be 
sentenced as “ incorrigible rogues,” and to receive the lash. The 
recent case of Lane, an old soldier of good character, and dis- 
charged as unfit for military service, ought to have attracted public 
attention to the anomalies of this statute. On leaving Netley 
Hospital, Lane obtained employment with a railway company until 
he was struck down with epilepsy. He was prosecuted time after 
time for playing a tin whistle in the streets, and thereby soliciting 
alms. We happened to be in court when his appeal against his 


8. ‘Belgium and Her Commercial Development.” By G. S. Mutterdam. Bom- 
bay : The Times Press. 1909. 

9. ‘The Flogging of Vagrants.”” By Joseph Collinson. London : Humanitarian 
League. 1909. 
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latest conviction came before the Court of Criminal Appeal, and 
it was obvious to the whole Bar that the prisoner ought never to 
have been convicted at all under the barbarous statute of 1824. 
Patent as this miscarriage of justice to the judges was, and em- 
barrassed as they were, they were only able to reduce the sentence 
of nine months’ hard labour to one of three months’ hard labour. 

That such a prisoner as this might have been also flogged, 
and that some only fit for a lunatic asylum actually are flogged, is 
unthinkable in this age. 


In “ Une Année de Politique Extérieure,"10 M. Moulin and 
Serge de Chessin treat of the difficult questions which agitated 
foreign politics in 1908. In the words of M. Paul Deschanel, who 
writes the preface, “la politique extérieure, que au jour le jour a 
travers de preves dépeches, ne laisse souvent dans I’esprit public 
que des impressions confuses.” The authors seek to correct this 
by arranging their material in a way which allows of a clearness 
and appieciation of cause and result only attainable by the group- 
ing of facts according to their bearing, the one upon the other, in 
preference to chronological order. 

They deal with the Moroccan question, the Baltic agreements, 
the crises in the Balkans, and the relationship of Japan with 
America and China, and look at each question from its local, as 
well as general aspect. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


We recently noticed the fourth edition of Prof. Eucken’s 
“ Geistige Strémungen der Gegenwart.” We have now received 
the same author’s “ Einfiihrung in eine Philosophie des Geistesle- 
bens,” which was published before the fourth edition of the work 
above-named, but after the earlier editions. This “ Einfihrung” 
may, therefore, be regarded as, in some respects, the newer work 
of the two. Eucken’s idealistic philosophy is already tolerably well 
known to many of our readers, and it is therefore necessary here to 


10. “Une Année de Politique Extérieure..” By M. René Moulin et Serge de 
Chessin. With a preface by M. Paul Deschanel, Membre de 1l’Académie Frangais, 


Deputé. Paris: Plon, Nourrit et Cie. 1909. 
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do little more than to introduce the new work to the students of 
the older ones. In the preface we -re told that this book regards 
“ philosophy, not as a definite quantity (eine gegebene Grésse) . . . 
but as a problem,” which is continually being attacked anew. The 
book further represents “a peculiar view (Uberzeugung) of 
its character, and undertakes to show that philosophy must be thus 
conceived in order that it should be able to meet the demands 
made upon it by the life of humanity, and by present conditions in 
particular.” The several chapters give us “ Unity and Plurality ” ; 
“Change and Permanence (Time and Eternity)’; “The External 
and the Internal Worlds”; “The Truth Problem”; and “The ~- 
Happiness Problem.” 


Without entering into a controversy with the author of “ The 
Gospel of Rightness,”2 we cordially recommend his book to students 
of the Pauline literature and philosophy. In spite of the hackneyed 
character of the subject—a subject upon which mountains of litera- 
ture have been heaped—Mr. Woods has succeeded in giving to his 
book a welcome freshness and originality. He is a broad-minded 
student, and possesses a clear and vigorous style. There are few 
students who, whether they agree with Mr. Woods or not, will read 
the book without mental stimulation and interest. The author 
offers “ a suggestion in outline of what [to him] is the pivotal teach- 
ing of the great Apostle of the Gentiles.” We are told that— 


“ The Apostle has a Gospel which is the burden of all his 
epistolary efforts, and once only—in the letter to the Romans— 
does he undertake to define it in a phrase. His Gospel is the 
‘power of God unto salvation,’ and reveals ‘a rightness of 
God, ‘ out of faith into faith,'—as the original has it—a con- 
dition that is, of which faith is the basis, the means, and the 
end. ... The Gospel is two-fold; it is the revelation of a 
process and an end. The end is a state of Being defined as 
the ‘Rightness of God’; the process is the workings of a 
power termed throughout the Epistles the power of faith.” 


The author finds in the Pauline writings five great antitheses, 
which he examines in his book. Of these three are Macrocosmic 
or Universal, viz. (2) Old Man—New Man (Flesh—Spirit); (4) 
Sin—Grace (Death—Life); and (c) Wrath—Glory. Two are 
Microscosmic or Particular, viz., (a) Adam—Jesus (Natural Body— 
Spiritual Body); and (6) Law—Gospel (Works—Faith, Circum- 
cision—Uncircumcision). In the conclusion we are told that— 


2. ‘*The Gospel of Rightness: A Study in Pauline Philosophy.” By C. E. 
Woods. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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“the main thought of this study, which is also the basis of the 
Pauline philosophy, [is] that the world of the inner, as of the 
outer, life, owes its very existence to the play of opposing 
forces. .... The New Man taken alone, and the Old Man 
taken alone, are potentials only ; they have concrete existence, 
they become facts of actual experience, only as they are 
brought into the arena of mutual contact. Standing apart, 
they are, and remain, abstractions.” 


Mr. Woods interestingly brings Paul into relation with the 
Mystery cults of antiquity, which, we are told, he “ obviously de- 
sired to replace by the Christian Mystery, which he felt was too 
wide to be contained in the old settings. He was a Gnostic in the 
sense of being an Initiate into the great Wisdom Mystery of the 
Ages, which was now revealed in a new form, and under the 
stimulus of a Mighty Authority.” An Appendix contains an 
exegetical summary of the argument of the Epistle to the Romans. 


Dr. Worsley, in his “ Fourth Gospel and the Synoptists,”$ be- 
gins by criticising the “ Higher” critics, especially those on the 
“extreme left,” and stating that “we shall cling rather to the 
‘right,’ though by no means at all costs.” In his “ Preliminary 
Remarks,” Dr. Worsley, after deciding that the Apostle John is 
the author of the Fourth Gospel, says:— 


“It is our desire to show that the author, taking St. Mark in 
the main as the basis of operations, probably because it em- 
bodied most succinctly the Synoptic tradition, (1) omits all 
reference to matters satisfactorily detailed by the Symoptists. 

. (2) only repeats incidents already recounted by the others 
when he wishes (2) to make deliberate corrections, or (4) to 
supplement the narratives by introducing points which the 
writer considers were essential to a proper understanding of 
the events. It is further desired to show that the main pur- 
pose of the author is to lay special stress upon the Lord’s self- 
manifestation to His disciples, as opposed to the manifestation 
to the world, which is the chief theme of the Synoptists.” 


Then follow seven chapters, in which the author develops his sub- 
ject by discussing “ The Omissions,” “ The Supplemental Details,” 
“The Discrepancies between the Fourth Gospel and the Synop- 
tists,” the “ Christology,” “Christ and the People in the Fourth 
Gospel,” “ The Matter Peculiar to the Gospel,” and “ The Author- 


3. ‘ The Fourth Gospel and the S eee. ” Being a Contribution to the Study 
SO gee Cerne By F. W. Worsley, M.A., B.D., Durham, Edinburgh : 
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ship of the Gospel.” This scholarly little book will be specially 
welcome to those who hold to the Johannine authorship, and will 
be read with interest also by many who differ from the author as 
to his main positions. 


Major Leonard’s little book on “ Islam,”4 possesses a special 
interest to the readers of the Westminster Review, inasmuch as its 
author is a frequent and valued contributor to our pages. That 
the author is in a position to write from first-hand knowledge on 
several Eastern and African questions, our readers are already 
aware. They will learn from the title-page of this book that his ~ 
literary activity has not been confined to such articles as we have 
had the pleasure of publishing, but that he has already issued a 
work of practical value on the “ Camel,” besides works detailing his 
own experience in Rhodesia and the Lower Niger. The aim of 
the book now under notice is suggested by its sub-titles. Major 
Lecnard writes from the standpoint of a Rationalistic but sympa- 
thetic and impartial student of the essential character and modern 
position of Islam. From the narrow sectarian prejudices against 
Islam, indulged in by so many nominal Christians, his Rationalism 
saves him; and the too common disparaging judgments which are 
based upon ignorance of the real social and religious conditions 
of Moslem populations, have been made impossible to him by his 
intimate knowledge of the reality. Major Leonard is fortunate 
in obtaining an appreciative “ Foreword” for his book from the 
well-known and influential Syed Ameer Ali, who has made him- 
self the expositor par excellence, to the English-reading public, of 
the modern conditions and aims of the Moslem world. 


After a chapter on “The So-called Moslem Menace,” from 
which a great part of the European press has been trying to per- 
suade us that Europe is in danger (the “ Yellow Peril” having, “ by 
means of the juggling of modern journalism, cleverly transformed 
itself into the Moslem Menace”), our author devotes several chap- 
ters to Mohammed’s personal characteristics, his environment, and 
his principles and beliefs, and then gives a brief summary of Mo- 
hammed’s life and work. The last two chapters deal with “ Mos- 
lem Morality and Christendom’s Attitude towards Islam,” and 
“ Europe’s Debt to Islam: Ethnic Spheres of Influence.” We will 
show our author’s general attitude towards his subject by a few 


4. ‘Islam: Her Moral and Spiritual Value.”” A Rational and Pyschological 
Study. By Major Arthur Glyn Leonard (late 2nd Batt. East Lancashire Regt.), 
Author of ‘*The Camel: Its Uses and Management,’’ ‘‘ How We Made Rhodesia,” 
‘*The Lower Niger and Its Tribes,’ etc. With a Foreword by Syed Ameer Ali, 
M.A., C.LE., author of ‘* The Spirit of Islam,” ‘ Life and Teaching of Mohammed,” 
** Mohammedan Law,” etc. London: Luzac & Co. 
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brief representative excerpts. Emphatically, “Mohammed was 
not false,” 


“But neither did he found a religion. Apart from the fact 
that he was a reality, and as true as any of the world’s great 
prophets, Mohammed was unable to perform the impossible. 
Religion as a natural product was beyond his comprehension 
and potentialities. Islafh, like Christianity, was a creed—a 
human or artificial development—the healthy and vigorous off- 
spring of a noble and sublime, yet in no sense original, con- 
ception. .... In more senses than one [Mohammed] was a 
pantheist. To him, either God was Nature and Nature God, 
or God was in Nature, and Nature was in God. . . God and 
the truth—the truth about God as it dominated him—was the 
rich, strong wine which coursed through every vein and fibre 
of the mental organism, stimulating and spurring him onwards 
to a sustained and continuous effort that ended only in death.” 


A leading idea in the book, in fact it may almost be said that 
this is the idea for the expression of which the book was taken in 
hand, is that it is a mistake to regard Islam and Christendom as 
antagonistic factors in the development of the world. They each 
have a part to play, under the different ethnic conditions of dif- 
ferent countries. 


“To denounce Islam, as Christian missionaries do, in no 
unmeasured terms, in books, on platforms, and in the pulpit, is 
surely unpardonable—surely a reflection on civilization. Chris- 
tianity will never convert or supplant Islam. As long as the 
one lasts the other will endure. From the most catholic of 
standpoints, from a religious, a social, a political, and an 
economic sense, it would be sounder and more politic to leave 
Islam alone. It would be more to the point if Christian mis- 
sionaries devoted their energies to the bottom dogs of the 
slums of their own European cities, etc. . . . There is no real 
and spontaneous Moslem menace. Even, however, if there is, 
it is but the re-echo of these aggressively Christian sentiments. 
. . . The two creeds represent two absolutely divergent sec- 
tions of humanity. . . . The shapers of the destinies of their 
various nations must remember that Islam has done for the 
East, or rather for the world of polygamy, what Christendom 
has done for the West, or world of monogamy. She has up- 
lifted millions upon millions of human beings from a much 
lower to a far higher scale of civilization. In Africa and in 
Asia she has purified the primitive cults of their sacrificial 
abominations, has introduced a better and humaner legisla- 
tion, has encouraged commerce and industries, and established 
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a more stable form of government. Finally, she has exalted 
the Supreme God, whose worship had practically fallen into 
abeyance, to a pinnacle of solitary grandeur, and in this way 
uplifted the people into a far higher moral and spiritual 
atmosphere.” 


We look to Major Leonard’s book to popularise the wiser and 
truer conceptions of Islam and the Moslem people, which have long 
prevailed in well-instructed quarters. The book is eminently 
suited for circulation among the general public, who ought to be 
much better informed upon the subject than they are. 


Martin Luther, an Augustinian friar, married a nun, and, for 
that and other still more serious breaches against ecclesiastical 
discipline, incurred the greater excommunication. On the other 
hand, Fra Filippo Lippi, of the Carmelite Order, eloped with 
Lucrezia Buti from the convent to which he was chaplain, and, 
through the influence of his patron, Cosimo dei Medici, was not 
only dispensed from his vows, but also recognised as a married 
man by a retrospective Brief of Pius II. This papal Brief, assum- 
ing it to be genuine, is assuredly unique in the annals of the 
Church. But although there is a superficial parallelism about these 
two cases, they are nevertheless, to use the jargon of our Law 
Courts, not “on all fours.” In “The Romance of Fra Filippo 
Lippi,” Mr. A. J. Anderson has combined with amazing skill the 
functions of novelist and historian. In drawing, colouring, and 
technique, Lippi, the painter of the Madonna della Cintola and 
other masterpieces, stands in no need of vindication; but, as re- 
gards his personal character, which has suffered greatly from the 
inaccurate gossip of Vasari, the task of rehabiliation undertaken by 
Mr. Anderson was one of unusual difficulty, and has been ade- 
quately performed. The author has consulted the archives for his 
apologia, and is careful to separate facts from fiction, ze, the 
imaginary reconstruction of that period in the life of the “ Joyous 
Friar,” for which little or no documentary evidence is available. 
The work is illustrated by seventeen photogravures of high artistic 
quality, and both authors and publishers may be congratulated on 
it. 


“‘ The Romance of Fra Filippo Lippi.”” By A, J. Anderson. London: 
Stanley, Paul & Co. 
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BELLES LETTRES 


“Notes on the Characters and Incidents depicted by the 
Master Hand of Tom Hughes in Tom Brown’s Schooldays,”! in- 
vestigates the originals of the characters described in the story, 
and also the incidents on which its action depends, together with a 
few miscellaneous notes regarding the Rugby of Dr. Arnold’s time. 
This little monograph, by Lieut.-Colonel Sidney Selfe, O.R., estab- 
lishes sundry facts, and at the same time destroys the tradition that 
Dean Stanley was the prototype of Arthur. Arthur was, however, 
a composite character. The “Sorrowful Wolf,” is identified with 
the “ Sick Vulture,” which was the “ black,” or nickname, borne by 
John Conington, at Rugby, and retained at Oxford. As a “new 
fellow,” he astonished his schoolfellows by knowing all Virgil by 
heart. The institution of “lemon pecking,” common in Hughes’ 
time, is now confined to Shrove Tuesdays. Rugbeians old and new 
will find this booklet intensely interesting. 


The prose Perceval is preserved in two manuscripts, viz., the 
Didot and that of Modena. Hitherto the former alone has found 
its way into print. For “ The Legend of Perceval,”2 Vol. IL, Miss 
Jessie L. Weston has herself transcribed the latter, which is an 
immeasurably superior text, as even the most cursory examination 
of the two at once shows. Miss Weston proves that the Modena 
text is an abridged mise-en-prose of an early poem, and a genuine 
work of Robert de Borron, who intended to compose a purely 
Grail cycle, but failed to do so. The source of Borron’s “ Mort 
Artus ” section was a metrical French chronicle, differing from any 
we now possess, but holding a position midway between Wace and 
Layamon. Mystery and awe surround the Grail story. The dead 
body on the bier, the weeping women, the common feast, with a 
mysterious vessel, the question as to the signification and use of 
which results in the restoration of vegetation to a land wasted by 
reason of the death of him who lies on the bier (whose identity is 
never declared) ; all suggest rites celebrated in honour of the god of 
vegetation, known in different lands by different names—Tammuz, 
Osiris, Attis, and Adonis. The Grail literature never found favour 
with the Church, and a slight atmosphere of unorthodoxy clung 
about it. Behind the wisdom of the East, enshrined in Plato and 
Aristotle; pervading the complicated imaginings of numerous 


1. ‘ Notes on the Characters and Incidents Depicted by the Master Hand of Tom 
Hughes in Tom Brown’s Schooldays,” By Lt.-Colonel Sidney Selfe,O.R. Rugby: 
A. J. Lawrence. 

2. ‘The Legend of Sir Perceval.” By Jessie L. Weston. Vol. II. The Prose 
Perceval according to the Modena MS. Lendon: David Nutt. 
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Gnostic sects of Early Christianity; behind the practices of 
Medizval and post-Medizval occultism, alchemy, astrology. In Rosi- 
crucianism lies (Miss Weston would have us believe), the quest for 
life. The persistence of an esoteric tradition is remarkable. There 
is reason for considering Borron an initiate, and his story that of an 
initiation told from the outside. “The Legend of Perceval” has 
now received illumination from an author whom it would savour 
of impudence to praise. 


“ Thoroughbred,”8 by Mr. Francis Dodsworth, is a breezy story 
of a horse with a remarkable pedigree, and between whom and his 
master existed a sympathy so perfect that they understood each 
other’s speech. This pretty and novel idea is well worked out. 
We see Bucephalus from a colt newly foaled to his heroic death in 
extreme old age. The vein of sentiment that runs through the 
story will not detract from, but probably enhance, the enjoyment 
of readers wearied with hunting fiction of the stereotyped pattern. 


Mr. Thomas Pinkerton has many stories to his credit, but, after 
reading “ The Adoption of Rhodope,”4 our immediate impression 
was that in it the author had signally failed to do himself justice. 
The plot is both strong and original, and the first half of the 
story, which may be said to end with the adoption of Orion and 
Rhodope by the artist and novelist respectively, is, without exag- 
geration, the work of a master in his craft. With the‘introduction 
on the scene of Sir Elphin Costorphine, the psychological interest 
evaporates in melodrama, the climax of which is reached by his 
assassination. It is incredible that this baronet, who is represented 
as an amiable busybody in great request at public functions in- 
volving speech-making, should have handed over fiis son by a 
secret and youthful marriage to the tender mercies of a dissipated 
scoundrel like the “ Mumper’s Lawyer,” who was to drag him up in 
loutish ignorance. The quest of the two children for the Land of 
Beulah, and the adventures that befell them on the way, are told 
with great charm of style. Auld Sleekie, the ancient soldier who 
handed over to these children the sum he had saved for his own 
funeral, is a minor, but most sympathetic, character. 


There are few more entertaining recent books, for a leisure 
half-hour, than the second volume of “ Ruskin’s Letters,”5 covering 
the years 1870—1889. These letters possess an interest quite 


3- ** Thoroughbred.” By Francis Dodsworth. London: Stanley Paul & Co. 

4. ‘The Adoption of Rhodope.” By Thomas Pinkerton. mdon : Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. 

5. ‘The Letters of John Ruskin.” Vol. II. 1870—1889. London: Allen. 
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apart from and beyond any attaching to the man himself and his 
period. They are not only multitudinous in the matter of the ad- 
dressees, but, being written at the time when Ruskin’s eccentricities 
were most pronounced, they contain passages as racy in their oddity 
and often unconscious humour, as can be found anywhere. It 
scarcely matters where one opens the book. Take the letter to ' 
Frederic Harrison, written from Brantwood, in 1884 He says:— 


“I only got your note at Hereford—on my way home 
here—and I was so furious at your praising Herbert Spencer 
that I couldn’t speak ;—but I shou/d like to see you again one 
of these days—only I can’t think what you want to see me for, 
when you never believe a word I say. . . . I can’t think why 
you don’t go on steadily in social reform, instead of writing 
Theology—or neology—or me-ology, for, after all, what is 
Positivism but the Everlasting Me? Why don’t you help me 
to finish up usury—or smoke—or poison—or dynamite—or 
some such positive nuisance ?” 

Ruskin wrote to Cardinal Manning, in 1878. After telling 
Manning that he was one of the few left whose illness troubled 
him, he goes on to say :— 

“Your Catholic Hierarchy is, to the Christian Church it 
, governs now, precisely what the Hierarchy of Caiaphas was to 
i the Jewish Church, and you are, as a priestly order, leading it 
to its ruin—desirous, at heart, the main body of you, only of 
your own power or prevalence in doctrine, and regardless wholly 
of the infinite multitude of your flock, who are perishing be- 
cause you do not separate yourselves heroically from the rich, 
and powerful, and wicked of this world, but entangle yourselves 
in their schemes, comply with their desires, and share with 
them in the spoils of the poor.” 
Here is a letter in another vein, to Dr. George Parsons :— 


“T’ve got eleven bad colds, and three or four worse, upon 
me all at once. I caught one last Wednesday—three more on 
Friday—and picked up the rest at all the stations from here to 
Ingleborough yesterday. I feel—as I suppose the brokenest 
bottle and raggedest doll in a rag and bottle shop. I’m 
cold, stiff. blind, deaf, and tasteless! . . . I can take no com- 
i fort in anything but making all my friends wretched—you'd 

/ better not come!” 


After the end of his lectures for 1884, he writes to Miss Susan 
Beever: “.... I have been thrown a week out in all my plans, 
by having to write two new Lectures, instead of those the Univer- 
sity was frightened at. The scientists slink out of my way now, as 
if I was a mad dog, for I let them have it hot and heavy whenever 
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I’ve a chance at them.” In 1886, writing to Sir James A. Picton, 
on the proposed cathedral for Liverpool, he says: “The only 
cathedrals I care for in England are her mountains, and the only 
facts I trust her brooks—she can’t now build a cathedral if she 
would, and shouldn't till she has unbuilt nearly everything else on 
her ground.” He says to Sir Oliver Lodge: “Let us waste no 
time in hypotheses ; I never made but one in all my life, and that 
was wrong. I only want to know what ¢s.” As a specimen of his 
playful humour, the following may serve. It is written to Miss 
Kate Greenaway, in 1888: “... I was very glad of the Flower 
letter yesterday, and the chicken broth one to-day, only I can’t 
remember that cat whom I had to teach to like cream. I believe it 
zs an acquired taste, and that most cats can conceive nothing better 
than milk. I am puzzled by Jim’s inattention to drops left on the 
table-cloth ; he cleans his saucer scrupulously, but I’ve never seen 
him lap up, or touch up, a spilt drop. . . He hasn’t much conversa- 
tion, and our best times are, I believe, when we both fall asleep.” 


It is not surprising that “Priests of Progress,”6 which has 
already been favourably noticed’in the Westminster Review, should 
have gone into a third and cheap edition. Mr. G. Colmore has a 
story of unhackneyed interest to tell, and he tells it admirably, so 
far as style, construction, and plot are concerned. He has made 
out a strong, though, to our thinking, not absolutely convincing 
case against vivisection. 


“ Matriculation English Course,”? by Messrs. W. H. Lowe and 
John Briggs, was favourably noticed in the Westminster Review, 
on its first appearance some years ago. This valuable work, in- 
dispensable for candidates for the London Matriculation and most 
Civil Service examinations, has gone into a third and thoroughly 
revised edition. In fact, much of Part II., which deals with Com- 
position, Paraphrasing, and Précis, has been re-written. The 
authors have wisely eschewed illustrating Accidence and Syntax 
from the English Classics, but have chosen examples of a simple 
kind so that the learner may the more easily frame his own 
examples. 


“ Girls’ School Year Book (Public Schools) 1909,”8 now in its 
fourth year of publication, contains all the features of its predeces- 
sors, but the various articles have been more conveniently grouped. 


€. “Priests of Progress.” By G. Colmore. London: Stanley Paul & Co. 

7. “Matriculation English Course. By W. H. Lowe, M.A., Lond., and 
John Briggs, M.A., F.Z.S. Third Edition. London: W. B. Clive. 

8. “Girls’ School Year Book (Public Schools) 1909.” London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. 
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The article by Miss A. Ravenhill on Domestic Science is especially 
worthy of notice. Lady students will find the list of homes, resi- 
dences, and hotels, particularly useful; so, too, the holiday courses 
in Modern Languages. 


Mr. Curle’s “ Aspects of George Meredith,”® was published be- 
fore Meredith’s death, but has naturally since acquired an increased 
interest. It is, the author tells us, not intended to be so much a 
criticism as “an interpretation of certain striking features in Mere- 
dith’s works as seen through the eyes of one as anxious after the 
ideal as the actual accomplishment.” It has a value not only as an 
introduction to Meredith’s works for -the many who will now be 
turning to them for perhaps the first time, or who may at any rate 
be now giving to them a more serious attention than they have 
hitherto given; but also as affording to those who are already 
familiar with Meredith’s works an opportunity of comparing the 
opinions of an appreciative student with their own. After an 
introductory chapter, in which Meredith receives general attention 
as a novelist and as a poet, we have some thirteen chapters dealing 
with such characteristics as Meredith’s atmosphere and style, his 
philosophy of nature, his philosophic conception of social problems, 
his insight into character, his treatment of tragedy, comedy, 
humour, egoism, sentimentalism, etc. Meredith, as aphorist and 
metaphorist, has a chapter to itself, followed by one on the elo- 
quence of Meredith. Thus the book contains an interesting 
analysis, and will doubtless be welcomed by those who are able to 
appreciate the greatest—if in some respects the most exigeant— 
English novelist of the second half of the nineteenth century. 





DRAMA. 


Robert Greene lived the full-blooded life of the Elizabethan 
playwrights, interrupted by a conversion, which, if sincere, lacked 
the element of stability, and, in 1592, died of “a surfeit of Rhenish 
wine and pickled herring,” at the age of thirty-four. We are told 
that after his death the keeper of his garret crowned his head with 
bays. In the latest addition to the “Mermaid Series,” “ Robert 


4 of George Meredith.” my Eee H. P. Curle. With por- 
trait after Watts. London: Routledge & 


ns, Ltd. 
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Greene ™! contains six plays, and a long and scholarly introduction 
by Mr. Thomas H. Dickinson, in which the fragmentary records 
of the dramatist’s stormy career are criticised, and his place in 
literature determined. 


Readers of the Westminster Review know and appreciate Mr. 
Rentala Venkata Subbarau, as the author of “ Kamala’s Letter to 
Her Husband,” which vividly presents the unrest caused by the 
influx of Western ideas on Indian habits of life, and also of a 
sympathetic and independent study of “Othello.” In “ Hamlet 
Unveiled,” the author pursues much the same line of inquiry and 
interpretation as in the latter work. He dismisses with scorn the 
expedient of assuming “ double time ” in the duration of the action 
in his tragedy, proves with considerable acumen that Shakespeare 
wrote his first sketch of “ Hamlet,” in 1580, revised and remodelled 
it in 1600, and that the First Quarto, the text of which is here re- 
printed in the appendix, represents, with slight alterations, the 
original sketch, and, finally, that the Second Quarto represents the 
fully revised version produced in 1600. Mr. Subbarau has freely 
drawn on existent commentaries for the explanation of textual and 
linguistic difficulties, but, in some sixty instances, has dealt in- 
dependently with them. We shall reserve our criticisms till the 
appearance of the proniised second part. It is unfortunate that 
the present volume is published at the price of £100. Millionaires 
are not necessarily students of Shakespeare, and few public libraries 
are in a position to purchase works at so prohibitive a price. 





POETRY. 


To the minority which alone is capable of appreciating subtle 
irony and humour by turns grave and gay, conveyed with exquisite 
felicity of diction, the appearance of a volume by the author of 
“ Scintillz Juris,” is a sheer delight. “On the Oxford Circuit, and 
Other Verses,"t by the Hon. Justice Darling, is a most tastefully 
bound booklet of verses, adequately illustrated by Mr. Austin C. 
Spare. The title-poem, which is in hexameters, has for its subject 


1. “Robert Greene.” Edited, with Introduction and Notes. By Thomas 
H. Dickinson. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

2. ‘* Hamlet Unveiled.” Vol. I. By Rentala Venkata Subbarau, B.A., B.L. 
Madras: The Rentala House, My 

t “On the Oxford Circuit and Other Verses.” By the Hon. Justice 
Darling London: Smith, Elder & Co. 
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the death of Sir Thomas Noon Talfourd, who died whilst delivering 
his charge to the Grand Jury at Stafford in 1854. The sonnet to 
Auguste Rodin” is, to our thinking, the gem of this collection. 
Lawyers will relish the biting irony of the English and French 
epigrams on certain legal maxims, from which we quote “ Com- 
munis Error facit Jus ”:— 


No Code to Britons gave a right, 
They reasoned wrong; then saw 
Their common error’s regal might, 
And hailed it common law. 
We should like to quote more, but space forbids. 


“ Moods,”2 by Mr. Charles Granville, is a dainty booklet of 
miscellaneous verse. “Forgive!” “The Outcast,” and “A Wes- 
tern-World Man’s Confession,” are striking poems, which show 
their author to be a master of metre. In “Modern Women,” he 
regrets the absence of 


“the tender ways 
By which a lover’s caught. 
These in disdain you’ve cast away 
To ape the Amazon ; 
But what you've gained will ne’er replace 
The charm of what is gone.” 


“Moods” is an unusually happy title for a volume which ranges 
from grave to gay, from lively to severe. 


We are indebted to Mr. Hugo Sharpley, translator of the 
“Mimes of Herodas,” for a scholarly and spirited verse-rendering 
of “ The Trachinian Maidens of Sophocles,”3 in which he has fol- 
lowed in the iambic passages, the rhyming non-heroic couplet em- 
ployed so happily by Professor Gilbert Murray in the dialogues of 
Euripides. In the case of the choruses, he has made no attempt 
to reproduce the metres of the original, but allowed each song to 
find a measure of its own. - Strophe L., of the first chorus, affords a 
fair specimen of Mr. Sharpley’s skill and taste :— 


O child of the gemmy Night, 
Born when her jewels must fade, 
Cradled to rest in thy living light 
By her, who anon will glisten bright, 
Sun-god, give us thine aid. 


2. “Moods.” By Charles Granville. London: The Open Road Publishing Co. 
3- ‘The Trachinian Maidens of Sophocles.’’ Translated by Hugo Sharpley 
M.A. London: David Nutt. 
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Where is the child Alemena bore, 
O Lord of the dazzling sky? 
Bides he resting on either shore, 
Or hath he the channels to ply? 
Speak, we implore, 
O king of the peerless eye. 


“Short Poems,”4 by “ Clansman,” have the true lyric ring. For 
instance, what could be prettier and simpler than the opening 
stanza of “ Margery?” :— 

’Tis gently gossip’d by the trees, 
The grasses whisper it in glee, 
’Tis crooned and murmured by the bees, 
And sighed most sweetly by the sea, 
Margery. 
The collection is considerably above the level of average minor 
verse, and, as regards technique, leaves nothing to be desired. 


“Garden Songs and Other -Verses,”5 by Margaret E. Ford, 
are musical, fresh, and evidently the outcome of lyrical impulse. “A 
Song of the Road,” “ The Deserted Mansion,” and the long con- 
cluding ballad, entitled “ Heather Hill”—which are the least suc- 
cessful of the author’s poems—betray the influence of Heine, Ade- 
laide Procter, and Wordsworth respectively. She has a sympa- 
thetic feeling for flowers, the aspects of the seasons, and an in- 
sight truly marvellous into the workings of a child’s mind. This 
last-named quality is particularly noticeable in “ The Rainbow.” 
Her pcems, for the most part, are sunny with the joy of life; but 
now and again, especially in “To Myself,” Miss Ford discourses 
grave music. Thus:— 


Be very humble, for thy power is small, 
And vast the universe wherein thou art. 
Be very faithful, for thy task is set, 
And ’tis required that each do well his part. 


“ Thoughts and Pastimes,”6 is a very daintily got-up little book 
of verse, with some niné full-page illustrations. The verses sever- 
ally bear dates ranging over the last quarter of a century, and were 
written at different places in England and on the Continent. The 


4. “Short Poems.’? By ‘Clansman,’’ London : Kegan, Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co. 

5. ‘* Garden Songs and Other Verses.” By Margaret E. Ford. London: A. H. 
Stockwell. 

6. ‘* Thoughts and Pastimes.” By M.E.R. Illustrated. London : Kegan, 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 1909. 
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cover has an illustration suggestive of the illuminations of old 
manuscripts. The book is dedicated by permission to the Duchess 
of Fife, in her capacity of Vice-Patron of the Hospital for Sick 
Children, Great Ormond Street ; and any profits resulting from the 
sale of the book, will be given to the Hospital. The subjects of 
the verses are nearly all more or less religious. The following 
“Song” may be taken as a fair specimen of their literary character: 


“T loved thee for that sunny smile 
Like rippling ray to see! 

Since then I’ve wander’d many a mile— 
Thou wouldst not smile on me. 

“ But now, thou weep’st—in grief dost pine— 
I'll claim thee here again ; 

O raise those rainbow eyes to mine, 
Nor let me plead in vain!” 


The rights of Publication in any language are reserved. 





